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What  is  the  Purpose  of 
Government? 


An  after-dinner  story  making  the  rounds 
at  the  present  time  will  bear  repeating 
to  our  readers.  It  relates  that  two 
travelers  were  standing  on  the  brink  of  the 
Colorado  River  canyon  viewing  that  stupen¬ 
dous  spectacle  for  the  first  time.  Said  the 
first  traveler : 

“What  an  awe-inspiiing  sight!  Do  you 
know  it  took  thousands  of  years  to  dig  that 
hole?” 

“Then,”  replied  the  second  traveler,  “it 
must  have  been  a  govemment  job.” 

You  smile  because  you  know  that  in  a  few 
words  this  story  exemplifies  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  single  failings  of  government.  Yet  in 
California  and  Washington  certain  elements 
are  proposing  that  the  govemment  take  over 
the  light  and  power  industry. 

In  the  September  first  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  Electricity  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
show  the  failure  of  government  ownership 
and  operation  of  an  industry  as  specialized 
and  as  complicated  as  the  generation  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  electricity.  We  feel  that  the 
purpose  of  government  is  to  govern,  to  regu¬ 
late,  to  administer  rather  than  to  compete 
with  the  business  enterprises  of  its  citizens. 
We  have  gathered  together  a  mass  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  data  to  prove  this  contention. 
We  are  offering  it  to  our  readers  with  the 
hope  that  it  will  furnish  them  with  the  basis 
for  arguments  which  will  controveri  the 
propaganda  now  being  spread  in  behalf  of  the 
measures  which  would  take  the  light  and 
power  business  in  California  and  Washington 
out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  developed  and 
administered  it  so  wisely  and  throw  this  im¬ 
portant  industry  into  politics. 


You  Couldn’t 
Wish  (or  a 

Bi<i<jier  Market 


Some  of  us  old  timers  can  remember  when  elec¬ 
tric  flatirons  were  given  away  to  get  them  off  the 
shelves.  There  was  a  big  market  but  no  demand. 
And  now  look  at  the  sales ! 

With  this  in  mind,  pause— and  consider  the  Bryant 
Tumbler  Switch  with  Bakelite  Luminous  Handle. 
It  can  be  seen  in  the  dark  from  any  angle. 


Here*s  a  new  device  that  fills  a  definite  and  long 
overdue  need.  The  market  for  it  is  everywhere, 
but  the  demand  is  just  beginning  to  grow.  In  a 
short  time  there  will  be  just  as  big  a  demand  for 
self -locating  switches  in  comparison  with  the  orci- 
nary  kind  as  there  is  for  electric  irons  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  cast  iron  variety. 

Just  consider  these  advantages  of  the  BryantTumb- 
ler  Switch  with  Bakelite  Luminous  Handle  : 

1.  It  completes  the  practical  convenience  of  electric  lighting. 

2.  Its  first  cost  is  its  last  cost, 

3.  It  brings  an  added  profit. 

4.  It  can  be  sold  for  any  job: 

a]  When  the  specifications  are  being  written; 

b]  When  the  job  is  being  wired; 

c]  To  replace  other  switches  on  old  work. 

The  most  astute  and  successful  architects  and  con¬ 
tractors  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  enthusiastic 
about  it  and  are  using  it  on  good  jobs.  They  are 
making  business  out  of  it.  Are  you? 


'Wofice  the  Li6hfin<f  Faubment] 


A  Superior  Wiring  Device  for  every  Electrical  Need 


The  Bryant  Electric  Company 
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('alifornia  and  Quebec 

Vie  for  First  Honors 

COMMENTING  upon  an  address  before  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Electrical  Association  by  P.  T.  Davies  in 
which  the  statement  was  made  that  the  annual 
per  capita  consumption  of  electrical  energy  in  the 
Pi'ovince  of  Quel)ec  was  820  kw-hr.,  one  of  our  con¬ 
temporaries,  in  a  recent  issue,  says,  “This  is  probably 
the  highest  in  the  world  and  certainly  is  the  highest 
thus  far  established  in  the  two  Ameiicas.”  Certainly 
Quebec  has  established  an  enviable  record  but  it  falls 
short  by  almost  100  kw-hr.  of  approaching  that  set 
up  by  CalifoiTiia,  where  in  1923  the  average  per  cap¬ 
ita  consumption  reached  a  total  of  903  kw-hr. 

Califoniia  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  elec¬ 
trical  development  and  has  been  pointed  to  as  a  place 
where  “world  records”  in  generation,  transmission, 
and  other  phases  of  development  are  constantly 
l)eing  set  up  and  just  as  constantly  being  broken. 
Moreover  California’s  privately  owned  and  publicly 
regulated  utilities  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  their 
many  achievements,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
development  of  energy  consumption  to  a  point  ex¬ 
ceeding  that  in  any  other  similar  political  subdi¬ 
vision. 

In  1923  the  utilities  of  the  state  sold  to  their 
consumers  3,533,436,193  kw-hr.  of  energy.  On  the 
basis  of  the  U.  S.  census  estimate  of  the  population 
of  the  state  on  Dec.  31,  1923,  which  is  given  as 
3,913,236,  the  per  capita  consumption  for  that  year 
was  903  kw-hr.,  exceeding  the  consumption  in  Que- 
l)ec  by  slightly  more  than  10  per  cent. 

A  further  comparison  of  the  electrical  systems 
of  the  two  may  be  obtained  from  the  per  capita 
generation.  A  report  issued  by  the  Canadian  Domin¬ 
ion  Bureau  of  Statistics  entitled  “Central  Electric 
Stations  in  Canada”  1922,  shows  the  total  kilowatt- 
hours  generated  for  the  Province  of  Quebec  as 
2,539,874,000.  Based  upon  a  population  in  1921  of 
2,361,199,  the  latest  available  figure,  the  kilowatt- 
hours  generated  per  capita  is  1,070.  Records  com¬ 
piled  from  the  United  States  Geological  Suiwey  re¬ 
ports  of  the  output  of  electrical  energy  in  California 
for  1923  show  that  the  per  capita  generation  in  that 
state  for  1923  was  1,310  kw-hr.  In  the  two  instances 
the  losses  between  generating  station  switchboard 
and  consumer’s  meter  are  31.5  per  cent  and  30.5  per 
cent  for  California  and  Quebec,  respectively.  Quebec 
has  approximately  4,000  miles  of  transmission  lines. 
One  single  California  utility  has  almost  as  much. 


Thus  it  is  seen  that  with  a  larger  area,  greater  trans¬ 
mission  distances  and  many  times  more  miles  of  line, 
the  CalifoiTiia  utilities  are  setting  a  performance 
record  fully  as  good  as  that  of  Quebec. 

The  records  of  both  California  and  Quebec  are 
marks  for  other  states  in  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada  to  equal.  Both  are  enviable  and  in  lx)th  cases 
the  electrical  industry  should  feel  proud  of  such 
achievements,  especially  since  they  were  accom¬ 
plished,  despite  handicaps,  under  private  ownership. 

Politics  and 

Sound  Regulation 

WHAT  an  amazing  spectacle  is  presented  in  Idaho 
where,  as  recounted  in  a  news  stoi*y  on  another 
page  in  this  issue,  the  state  regulatory  body  has 
issued  an  order  indirectly  attacking  the  electric  rate 
schedule  that  the  commission  itself  fixed  after  four 
years  of  tedious  effort  and  investigation.  Coincident 
to  this  “show  cause”  order,  and  of  particular  signifi¬ 
cance,  was  the  dissenting  opinion  of  one  member  of 
the  commission  vigorously  condemning  the  action  of 
his  colleagues  and  voicing  the  conviction  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  the  commission  “has  forfeited 
any  right  to  be  considered  seriously,  except  as  a 
necessary  stopping  place  on  the  way  to  the  courts.” 
As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  actually  what  the  Idaho 
Power  Company  has  done,  having  filed  within  the 
past  few  days  a  bill  of  complaint  naming  the  public 
service  commissioners  and  the  attorney-general  of 
the  state,  which  is  equivalent  to  bringing  suit  against 
these  parties. 

Politics  is  said  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  move¬ 
ment  which  resulted  in  the  issuance  of  the  “show 
cause”  order,  which  has  disturbed  both  the  public 
and  the  light  and  power  industry  of  southern  Idaho, 
and  which  threatens  to  reopen  a  valuation  and  rate 
case  just  settled  after  four  years  of  work  and  much 
expense  to  the  taxpayers.  Furthermore,  it  is  merely 
the  latest  of  a  series  of  orders  which  have  tended  to 
harass  and  hamper  the  Idaho  utility  to  the  extent 
that  it  has  cut  to  a  minimum  its  capital  expenditures 
for  this  year,  and  has  promised  that,  until  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  unstable  condition  created  by  these 
orders  is  reached,  such  expenditures  will  be  curtailed 
further.  Surely  this  is  an  unhealthy  situation  for 
the  State  of  Idaho,  which,  in  common  with  all  the 
other  Western  states,  needs  most  of  all  new  capital 
for  legitimate  gi’owth  and  for  the  development  of  its 
agricultural  and  industrial  resources. 
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The  remedy  for  this  and  similar  situations  lies 
with  the  people.  Regulatory  bodies  should  be  selected 
with  the  greatest  possible  care  and  the  compensation 
of  the  commissioners,  if  not  made  equal  to  that  of 
members  of  the  supreme  bench,  should  be  such  that 
it  would  attract  men  of  the  highest  caliber  and  qual¬ 
ifications. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  in  more  than  a 
score  of  cases  that  politics  and  sound  regulation,  like 
oil  and  water,  will  not  mix. 

The  Salmon  Industry 

and  Power  Development 

AN  salmon  be  taken  successfully  over  a  dam 
exceeding  40  ft.  in  height?  Conversely,  can 
salmon  fry  be  brought  safely  downstream  over  a  sim¬ 
ilar  artificial  obstruction  ?  Upon  the  answer  to  these 
two  questions  depends  the  future  power  development 
on  the  Columbia  River  and  upon  several  of  the  major 
California  streams — notably  the  Klamath  River. 
That  these  two  problems  must  be  solved  before  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  can  issue  permits  for 
development  of  the  Priest  Rapids  site  on  the  Colum¬ 
bia  is  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Fisheries.  Rather  than  wait  for  the  answer  to 
the  questions  and  in  the  meantime  witness  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  one  of  the  last  spawning  gi’ounds  of  the 
salmon  in  California,  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission 
of  that  state  has  sponsored  an  initiative  measure 
which  has  already  secured  sufficient  signatures  to 
assure  it  a  place  on  the  November  ballot,  prohibiting 
the  construction  of  dams  of  any  character  on  the 
Klamath  River.  This  action  has  been  taken  in  view 
of  the  announced  intention  of  the  Electro  Metals 
Coi-poration  of  San  Francisco  to  construct  two  power 
dams  at  the  confluence  of  the  Klamath  and  Shasta 
Rivers,  and  the  receipt  by  that  company  of  a  permit 
from  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

That  the  federal  government  must  recognize 
the  rights  of  fishing  interests  as  prior  to  those  of 
applicants  for  power  sites  is  the  attitude  adopted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  the  salmon  packing 
industry.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  importance  of 
the  fishing  industry  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  this  atti¬ 
tude  is  perfectly  justifiable.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
annual  salmon  pack  of  the  Columbia  River  region  is 
valued  at  $10,000,000  and  that  that  of  Alaska  greatly 
exceeds  this  sum. 

A  cursory  study  of  the  habits  of  the  salmon 
reveals  some  interesting  facts.  The  salmon  is  a 
migratory  fish,  spawned  and  hatched  in  fresh  water 
and  spending  the  greater  portion  of  its  life  in  the 
sea.  The  adult  fish  ascends  a  stream  to  spawn  after 
four  or  five  years  spent  in  the  ocean.  This  annual 
migration  takes  place  in  the  fall,  the  month  it  starts 
depending  upon  the  stream.  The  fish  spawn  and 
then  die.  The  eggs  hatch  in  the  spring  and  the  fry 
gradually  work  down  stream  toward  the  sea,  reach¬ 
ing  salt  water  six  months  to  a  year  after  hatching. 
The  important  fact  is  that  each  fish  returns  to  the 
stream  of  its  birth  to  spawn. 

It  is  only  recently  that  an  intensive  study  has 
been  made  of  the  habits  of  the  fish.  When  power 
developments  were  considered,  it  was  customary  to 


take  into  consideration  the  construction  of  a  fishway 
wherever  a  dam  was  constructed  on  streams  fre¬ 
quented  by  the  salmon.  But  when  it  was  deteimined 
that  the  fish  would  not  cross  dams  exceeding  40  ft. 
in  height  and  when  active  plans  were  made  for  the 
construction  of  dams  higher  than  this  on  such 
sti’eams,  the  fishing  industry  arose  en  masse  to  voice 
its  objections. 

The  belief  is  that  salmon  can  be  mechanically 
carried  over  even  the  highest  dams  in  elevators  or 
by  means  of  escalators.  However  this  has  not  been 
proved.  The  fishwheels  used  on  the  Columbia  River 
seem  to  indicate  that  this  is  possible.  It  has  not  been 
proved  that  the  salmon  fry  can  be  carried  over  a 
dam  to  the  stream  below.  If  the  flow  of  water  is 
sufficient,  they  could  pass  over  the  spillway,  but  such 
is  not  always  the  case.  A  test  made  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington  with  a  small  turbine  operating 
under  a  comparatively  low  head  showed  that  approx¬ 
imately  60  per  cent  of  the  fry  could  pass  through 
the  turbine  runners  without  injury.  It  is  believed 
that  with  larger  turbines  this  percentage  can  be 
raised  materially  provided  the  fish  can  survive  the 
pressure  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  in  the 
penstock  and  the  turbine  itself. 

Already  a  committee  composed  of  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  fishing  interests  and  the  power  com¬ 
panies  of  the  Northwest  is  engaged  in  the  study  of 
this  problem.  An  experimental  elevator  is  to  be  con¬ 
structed  at  the  Long  Lake  plant  of  the  Washington 
Water  Power  Company.  Apparently  in  this  district 
the  power  interests  and  the  fishing  industry  are  in 
complete  harmony.  Both  desire  a  fair  solution  of  the 
problem  and  both  aie  aware  of  its  importance. 

In  pushing  an  initiative  measure  to  prevent 
power  development  on  the  Klamath,  we  feel  that 
CalifoiTiia  is  acting  too  hastily.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Northwest  and 
definitely  study  the  situation  rather  than  rush 
blindly  forward  with  a  law  which  precludes  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  enormous  power  resources  of  the  north¬ 
west  portion  of  the  state?  Cheap  hydroelectric 
power  is  such  an  important  economic  factor  in  the 
development  of  so  rich  a  district  as  the  Klamath 
River  region  that  it  seems  foolish  to  take  such  action. 
Especially  is  this  true  when  the  opportunity  exists 
for  King  Salmon  and  King  Kilowatt  to  cooperate  to 
mutual  advantage. 

The  Passing  of 

Benjamin  G.  Lamme 

N  the  passing  of  Benjamin  G.  Lamme  on  July  8 
last,  the  electrical  industry  and  the  world  in  gen¬ 
eral  has  suffered  a  great  loss.  With  Mr.  Edison, 
and  the  late  Dr.  Steinmetz,  Mr.  Lamme  was  one  of 
the  “Big  Three”  in  electrical  engineering  now  re¬ 
duced  to  one  surviving  member,  Mr.  Edison. 

It  is  related  of  Mr.  Lamme  that,  during  his 
association  with  the  Westinghouse  company,  no  less 
than  150  inventions,  many  of  them  epoch-making  in 
their  character,  have  been  credited  to  him.  Every 
conceivable  recognition  has  been  awarded  to  him  by 
his  fellow  engineers  and  scientists.  Yet,  outside  of 
professional  and  industrial  circles,  Mr.  Lamme  was 
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comparatively  unknown.  He  never  became  material 
for  copy  at  the  hands  of  the  general  magazine  space 
writer.  That  sort  of  thing  was  utterly  foreign  to 
his  nature. 

Those  who  knew  him  best,  his  associates  and 
especially  the  younger  men  in  the  Westinghouse 
company,  speak  with  genuine  affection  of  his  mod¬ 
esty,  his  never-failing  kindness  and  consideration  for 
the  runners-up  in  the  electrical  industry.  Always 
appi-oachable,  always  glad  to  lend  the  aid  of  his  ripe 
experience  and  judgment  toward  the  solution  of  the 
problems  that  were  pei’plexing  his  juniors,  he  be¬ 
came  more  than  a  mere  man;  he  became  an  institu¬ 
tion  whose  passing  will  leave  a  void  in  the  ranks  of 
the  profession  that  will  indeed  be  difficult  to  fill. 


A  Practical  Application 
of  the  Golden  Rule 

HE  electrical  industry  has  long  been  noted  for 
its  cooperative  spirit  and  for  its  generous  support 
of  worthy  causes.  From  the  manufacturer  to  the 
contractor-dealer,  it  has  always  given  freely  of  its 
aid  and  of  its  substance  whenever  called  upon  to 
do  so.  Recently  there  arose  an  instance  of  this 
spirit  of  generosity  that  transcends  anything  we 
have  known  of.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  is  the  story 
of  the  cooperative  effort  of  the  entire  electrical  in¬ 
dustry  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  in  behalf  of  the  children 
of  tubercular  parents  in  that  city.  This  act  of  human 
kindness  included  the  mayor  of  the  city,  a  major- 
general  of  the  Marine  Coi-ps,  the  members  of  the 
local  union  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Workers,  the  jobbers,  the  manufacturers  and 
the  conti’actor-dealers.  In  less  than  one  day,  work¬ 
ing  as  a  unit  and  under  the  direction  of  competent 
executives,  this  united  organization,  using  materials 
that  had  been  donated  and  labor  that  was  paid  for 
only  in  the  return  that  comes  from  a  charitable  deed, 
performed  services  to  the  Helping  Hand  Home  that 
would  hate  cost  at  a  conseiwative  market  valuation 
in  excess  of  $3,000.  The  work  was  done  and  the 
completed  job  turned  over  to  the  officials  of  the  home 
with  the  compliments  of  the  Electrical  Exchange,  a 
composite  organization  of  the  industry  in  San  Diego. 
Who  shall  say  that  the  milk  of  human  kindness  has 
soured  within  the  breast  of  the  electrical  fraternity? 


Closer  Attention  Should  Be 

Paid  to  the  Extension  of  Credit 
HE  proper  ratio  of  electrical  contractor-dealers 
to  population  seems  not  to  be  very  clearly  estab¬ 
lished.  In  some  localities  there  are  found  more  fimtis 
of  this  class  per  thousand  inhabitants  than  are  in 
other  cities  or  towns  of  the  same  size  and  of  similar 
general  characteristics.  No  one  has  yet  offered  a 
ratio  figure  for  the  guidance  of  the  industry.  It  is 
a  fact,  however,  that  in  many  cases  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  contractor-dealers  per  thousand  people  is 
occasioned  by  the  liberality  of  jobbers’  credit  poli¬ 
cies.  It  seems  to  be  the  case  that  in  many  instances 
jobbers  are  extending  credit  beyond  an  individual’s 
or  a  firm’s  capacity.  Such  action  cannot  but  react 
disadvantageously.  It  creates  an  unfair  competition 


by  attracting  more  men  to  this  field  of  activity  and 
this  uneconomic  competition  is  often  demoralizing 
to  the  entire  local  branch  of  the  electrical  industry. 
Too  liberal  credit,  or  the  extension  of  credit  without 
due  regard  to  all  factors  bearing  on  the  financial  and 
moral  hazard,  encourages  inexperienced  and  often 
incompetent  men  to  enter  the  business.  The  results 
of  such  occurrences  are  written  boldly  in  red  ink 
on  the  pages  of  electrical  merchandising  history.  The 
practice  of  encouraging  additional  retail  outlets  in  a 
locality  already  well  served,  merely  for  the  puiT)ose 
of  meeting  competition  between  jobbers,  should  not 
continue. 


Is  There  a  Summer  Slump 

in  the  Electrical  Business? 

RADITION,  precedent  and  rumor  are  powerful 
factors  in  our  business  life.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  so-called  “summer  slump.’’  It  is  traditional.  So 
many  business  men  expect  it  that  it  is  bound  to  have 
a  psychological  effect  upon  trade.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  the  summer  slump  is  somewhat  of  a  myth. 
Figures  recently  compiled  by  the  New  York  Amer¬ 
ican  seem  to  bear  out  that  belief.  A  survey  of  busi¬ 
ness  during  July  and  August — the  months  when  the 
slump  is  supposed  to  be  at  its  height — showed  that 
Street  car  traffic  is  99  per  cent  normal 
Telephone  calls  are  87V^  per  cent  normal 
Factory  employment  is  981/^  per  cent  normal 
Factory  i>ayrolls  are  98  per  cent  normal 
Savings  bank  deposits  are  100  per  cent  normal. 
Wholesale  drygoods  are  97  per  cent  normal 
Wholesale  hardware  is  95i/^  per  cent  normal 
Building  contracts  are  99  per  cent  normal 
We  are  ready  to  back  up  these  facts  against  any 
“they  say’’  statements  regarding  the  summer  busi¬ 
ness  situation. 

The  above  figui*es  are  general.  However,  let  us 
get  specific  about  the  electrical  industry.  The  job¬ 
ber,  in  order  to  have  his  fall  stock  on  hand  after 
Labor  Day,  must  order  in  June  and  July.  The  dealer, 
if  he  is  to  be  prepared  for  the  fall  buying  which 
starts  in  September,  must  do  his  ordering  in  July 
and  August.  In  most  districts,  summer  is  the  period 
of  greatest  building  activity  owing  to  its  advanta¬ 
geous  climatic  conditions.  Contractors,  then,  are  at 
the  height  of  their  buying. 

The  statement  that  the  public  does  not  buy 
during  the  summer  does  not  hold  as  far  as  the  elec¬ 
trical  industry  is  concerned.  Summer  is  the  time  to 
sell  electric  fans.  Vacationists  are  good  prospects 
for  radio  sets.  The  demand  for  lamps  is  not  affected. 
Hot  weather  is  a  good  time  to  sell  electric  ranges. 
Toasters,  gidlls,  percolators  and  waffle  irons — the 
entire  lot  of  so-called  table  appliances — have  a  ready 
demand,  for  the  housewife  is  looking  for  something 
which  will  make  the  work  of  preparing  meals  during 
hot  weather  less  irksome. 

We  repeat  that  the  summer  slump  is  a  myth. 
Business  is  there  for  manufacturer,  jobber  and  re¬ 
tailer.  Hot  weather  brings  the  desire  for  relaxation, 
which  is  another  word  for  laziness.  If  business  is 
properly  cultivated  during  the  summer,  it  can  be  had. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT 


California  is  faced  with  a  water  and  power  shortage 
— the  worst  in  the  history  of  the  state.  Every  con¬ 
ceivable  step  is  being  taken  to  meet  the  emergency, 
both  by  the  privately  owned  util- 
The  California  ities  and  by  their  customers.  Yet 
Press  and  the  there  are  papers  in  the  state 
Power  Shortage  which  blame  the  power  compan¬ 
ies  for  an  unforeseen  act  of  Prov¬ 
idence  and  which  are  using  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
power  shortage  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  Water 
and  Power  Act.  How  absurd  the  arguments  in  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Post- 
Enquirer  must  seem  to  anyone  with  an  average 
amount  of  intelligence: 

Housewives  down  in  southern  California  are  being  told 
they  must  not  use  their  electric  irons,  electric  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  electric  vacuum  cleaners. 

In  some  places  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  people 
are  allowed  to  use  telephones  only  during  a  short  interval 
in  the  day. 

The  use  of  power  in  factories  is  being  restricted.  That 
means  a  serious,  harmful  condition  of  affairs,  caused  by  a 
power  shortage.  The  power  shortage  is  caused  by  a  water 
shortage. 

But  WHY  should  there  be  a  shortage? 

The  answer  is  that  the  water  and  power  business  in 
California  is  controlled  by  a  number  of  competing  private 
companies  more  interested  in  making  money  than  in  con¬ 
serving  and  co-ordinating  intelligently  the  water  and  power 
resources  of  the  state. 

The  proposed  California  Water  and  Power  Act,  designed 
to  protect  and  further  the  public  interest  AT  ALL  TIMES, 
provides  for  such  an  emergency  as  one  section  of  California 
faces  now'. 

But  Eustace  Cullinan,  administrator  of  the  power  com¬ 
pany  slush  fund  used  to  defeat  the  Water  and  Power  Act  in 
1922,  said  in  an  article  published  Oct.  1,  1922: 

“There  is  an  abundance  of  electric  power  in  California 
for  all  uses.  .  .  .  These  established  facts  have  rather  flattened 
out  the  noble  band  that  offered  us  the  water  and  pow’er  act 
as  a  means  of  salvation  from  the  ‘cruel  pow'er  barons’  and 
promised  to  set  every  stream  in  California  busy  making  power 
for  a  population  already  supplied  with  all  it  needs.” 

In  1922,  A.  B.  West,  president  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Electrical  Association,  said  that  the  power  companies  were 
willing  to  face  the  “public  ownership  threat”  squarely  on  their 
record  of  achievements,  particularly  the  achievement  of  pro¬ 
viding  adequately  against  all  regional  power  shortages. 

Unfortunately,  something  has  happened  to  that  record. 

The  late  John  A.  Britton,  on  Jan.  25,  1922,  in  a  published 
article,  wrote: 

“Let  us  stop  talking  about  power  shortage.  .  .  .  There 
is  no  pow'er  shortage  today  and  with  the  program  of  power 
development  marked  out  there  will  be  no  power  shortage  in 
the  future.” 

The  future  he  w’as  talking  about  is  here,  and  there  is 
a  power  shortage.  So  much  for  that. 

The  moral  is:  Don’t  believe  all  the  corporation  gentle¬ 
men  tell  you  and  are  anxious  to  have  you  believe. 

They  are  especially  anxious  to  have  the  public  believe 
that  it  cannot  manage  its  own  affairs;  that  it  should  not  own 
the  necessary  public  resources  and  utilities;  that  thi-ough 
some  inscrutable  arrangement  with  ultimate  wisdom,  the  snow 
which  falls  in  the  mountains  and  generates  power  as  it  melts 


and  runs  down  to  the  sea  does  so  for  their  own  private  benefit 
and  remuneration;  and  that  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  control  in  its  own  behalf  this  natural  resource  of 
w’ater  and  power  is  ill-advised  impertinence. 

That’s  what  they  will  tell  you,  just  as  they  told  you 
there  couldn’t  possibly  be  any  power  shortage  under  their 
benevolent  reig^i.  But  the  people  are  becoming  wise,  .slowly. 

The  effort  of  the  power  companies,  trying  to  stop  the 
orderly  process  of  evolution  toward  the  efficient  public  own¬ 
ership  of  public  utilities,  is  as  futile  and  pathetic  as  the 
efforts  of  the  old  hand  weavers  of  England  in  trying  to  stop 
the  coming  of  the  machine  loom. 

Contrast  the  above  with  the  following  saner 
view  which  is  adopted  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  a 
paper  which  is  more  familiar  with  the  shortage 
liecause  it  is  the  spokesman  for  the  territory  most 
affected : 

The  year  1919,  according  to  the  records,  brought  the 
lightest  rainfall  to  California  in  a  generation.  Basing  their 
provision  again.st  any  probable  emergency  upon  the  low  fig¬ 
ures  for  that  year,  the  light  and  power  companies  made  what 
.seemed  to  be  ample  safeguard  against  any  .shortage. 

But  the  unexpected  happened.  No  human  wisdom  could 
foresee  that  1923-4  would  hit  a  lower  level.  So  it  has  come 
about  that,  despite  va.st  increase  in  the  capacities  of  the  pri-' 
vate  companies  and  the  growth  of  supply  at  the  command  of 
the  city’s  Public  Service  Bureau,  the  amazing  growth  of 
.southern  California,  taken  together  with  the  shrinkage  of 
nature’s  supply  of  water,  has  outstripped  all  these  and 
brought  us  to  the  urgent  need  of  conserv’ation  now  for  the 
common  welfare. 

The  present  emergency  is  temporary  but  acute.  Its 
kind  has  been  the  lot  of  many  other  American  communities. 
Only  in  degree  is  it  truer  of  California  than  of  other  states 
that  water  is  its  life  fluid.  It  is  a  universal  human  need  and 
an  inscrutable  Providence  sometimes  withholds  it  to  the  point 
of  peril. 

Perhaps  it  is  to  test  our  mettle.  At  any  rate,  such  a 
test  now  confronts  us.  Pending  the  augmentation  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  .supply,  which  is  going  on  at  the  highest  possible  pressure, 
it  devolves  upon  us,  small  and  large  consumer  alike,  to  make 
sacrifice  in  such  proportion  as  .shall  be  fixed  by  the  State 
Railroad  Commission,  the  power  companies  and  civic  bodies 
with  as  much  impartiality  as  they  can. 

If  the  pre.sent  emergency  is  met  in  the  right  spirit  it 
will  soon  pass  with  slight  harfn  or  discomfort  to  anyone. 
The  autumn  rains  and  the  rapid  construction  of  additional 
large  supplies  of  power  will  bring  relief  and,  it  is  assured, 
a  wide  margin  of  safety  that  will  be  ample  for  any  possible 
future  situation. 

But,  pending  that  time,  the  public  mu.st  make  the  work 
of  con.servation  easy  for  all  by  a  pooling  of  their  help  and 
sacrifice,  as  the  light  and  power  companies  are  doing  with 
their  “juice.”  The  alternative,  let  it  be  said  frankly,  will  be 
a  more  serious  situation  in  the  late  summer.  We  must  be 
resigned  for  some  weeks  ahead  to  get  along  without  familiar 
conveniences  and  even  .some  of  the  things  we  have  come  to 
regard  as  necessities. 

The  burning  of  a  few  needless  lights  or  the  making  of 
morning  waffles  in  the  electric  device  that  is  so  handy  may 
not  seem  impoitant  in  any  single  home.  But  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  thousands  of  homes  it  is  a  big  factor  in  a  highly  im¬ 
portant  situation.  The  power  so  used  is  needed  to  give  men 
employment  in  shops  and  stores. 

Cut  out  the  needless  use  of  “juice”  in  every  form.  The 
large  consumers  are  making  heavier  sacrifices  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Railroad  Commission  which  has  taken 
charge  of  the  situation  as  its  paramount  duty  at  this  time. 
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The  filing  of  the  petitions  for  the  Bone  “Free”  Power 
Bill  with  the  secretary  of  state  at  Olympia,  Wash., 
further  emphasized  the  fact  that  only  in  Seattle  and 
Tacoma  is  the  feeling  particularly 
The  Farmer  strong  for  this  measure.  By  far 

and  the  Bone  the  greatest  majority  of  signa- 
Free  Power  Bill  tures  were  from  these  two 
cities  and  in  easteni  Washington 
hardly  more  than  a  thousand  or  more  people  were 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  question  to  affix  their 
names  to  the  petitions.  If  the  rural  press  of  the 
state  can  lie  taken  as  a  gage  the  measure  will  not 
receive  many  votes  outside  the  two  cities  which  are 
at  the  present  launched  upon  municipal  ownership 
campaigns  which  even  now  are  partially  regretted. 
For  example,  the  following  editorial  from  the  Shel¬ 
ton  (Wash.)  Mason  County  Journal  claims  the  far¬ 
mer  will  have  to  pay  the  bills  if  the  measure  passes : 

The  trend  toward  enlarged  municipal  ownership  and 
civil  ser\’ice  organizations  in  the  cities  directs  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  public  employees  are  fast  reaching  the  point 
where  they  are  in  control  of  local  elections  and  practically 
so  as  regards  state  affairs  and  candidates,  and  thus  more  or 
less  of  a  menace  to  the  taxpayers  generally. 

The  Journal  does  not  recall  an  instance  where  any  of 
the  organizations  have  gone  on  record  for  lower  salaries  or 
reduced  taxation,  as  affecting  their  owm  status,  but  the  move¬ 
ment  is  ever  toward  increased  demands  in  the  matter  of  more 
wages  or  less  hours  of  labor,  either  of  which  spells  more 
taxes  for  the  rest  of  the  state. 

F'or  this  reason  alone,  if  for  no  other,  the  voters  of  the 
state  should  be  slow  in  adopting  any  more  public  ownership 
measure.^  than  now  exist,  or  in  building  up  a  larger  body  of 
public  employees  to  wield  more  political  power,  and  by  reason 
of  their  closer  organization  carry  through  projects  in  which 
their  interest  is  largely  .selfish. 

When  it  is  considered  that  rarely  does  more  than  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  qualified  electorate  take  interest  enough  to 
vote,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  organized  public  em¬ 
ployees,  although  they  may  be  a  minority  of  the  whole  readily 
\\ield  .sulficient  influence  to  carry  through  their  demands  and 
fatten  up  their  jobs. 

The  unanimity  with  which  Seattle  is  supporting  the 
Hone  “free  power”  bill  and  the  frantic  appeals  to  get  signa¬ 
tures  in  Seattle  indicates  the  anxiety  of  this  element  to  fur¬ 
ther  expand  the  avenues  for  public  employment,  even  to 
reaching  outside  for  other  resources  to  add  to  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  such  expansion,  and  to  extend  the  political  power  of 
the  city  over  the  state. 

That  the  fanning  and  country  dwellers  should  be  gulled 
into  handing  over  the  only  club  they  hold  for  protection  into 
the  hands  of  their  city  “friends”  passes  comprehension,  and 
that  any  farm  organization  should  offer  encouragement  savors 
of  an  unholy  combination  in  which  the  farmer  will  as  usual 
be  the  “goat.” 

The  private  interests  are  doing  a  good  job  of 
supplying  the  state  with  power  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  News-IIerald,  which  says: 

It  would  be  a  grave  economic  error  to  handicap  future 
development  of  our  power  resources  by  independent  interests, 
and  this  would  most  certainly  be  one  of  the  re.sults  of  a  favor¬ 
able  vote  on  the  Bone  Bill.  Encouragement  .should  rather  be 
given  to  the  full  employment  of  this  magnificent  resource, 
which  is  the  basis  of  enlarged  and  economic  industrial  activ¬ 
ities,  of  which  we  stand  in  immediate  need.  The  State  of 
Washington  could  commit  no  more  serious  error  than  to 
assume  an  attitude  of  hostility  toward  constructive  enterprise 
by  indulgence  in  this  sociali.stic  experiment. 

The  Colfax  (Wash.)  Gazette  thinks  it  sees  the 
joker  in  the  Bone  Bill  in  the  following  editorial : 

The  attempt  to  put  over  an  initiative  measure  for  public 
ownership  of  city,  county  and  state  electric  power  plants  has 
the  above  heading  which  is  very  misleading. 

The  idea  that  a  great  superpow’er  program  is  to  supply 
electric  current  to  the  entire  state  without  expense  to  the 
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consumer,  is  very  attractive.  But  can  an  intelligent  man  or 
w’oman  believe  such  a  statement? 

The  big  cities  in  the  State  of  Washington  are  already 
bonded  almost  to  the  limit,  and  to  build  large  hydroelectric 
plants  and  distributing  systems  will  strain  the  credit  of  the 
entire  state,  and  how  can  the  taxpayer  escape? 

To  create  the  impression  that  when  cities,  counties,  dis¬ 
tricts  and  the  state  are  fully  launched  in  the  pow-er  business, 
that  electric  energy  will  be  furnished  free  of  cost  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  is  a  tremendous  fraud. 

The  joker  in  the  whole  .superpower  program  is  reveale<l 
in  the  argument  made  that  the  big  cities  will  have  to  have 
cheaper  power  than  the  country  di.stricts  because  they  are 
already  more  heavily  taxed.  Anyone  should  see  the  joke. 

Even  in  California  the  rural  press  is  not  fooled 
by  the  arguments  of  the  proponents  of  either  the 
Bone  Bill  or  the  California  Water  and  Power  Act. 
The  San  Leandro  (Calif.)  Reporter  in  a  recent  edi¬ 
torial  takes  the  following  stand: 

In  several  Western  states — notably  California  and 
Wa.shington — an  effort  is  being  made  to  put  the  state  into 
the  pow’er  business. 

The  promoters  of  this  form  of  state  socialism  promi.se 
cheap  power,  and  some  of  their  newspapers  and  public  speak¬ 
ers  call  it  “free  power.” 

There  w’ill  be  on  the  ballot  in  November  in  Washington, 
a  bill  referred  by  the  legislature  allowing  city-owned  hydro¬ 
electric  plants  to  supply  country  districts. 

,  This  bill  would  impose  a  5  per  cent  gro.ss  earnings  tax 
on  the  cities  for  all  power  sold  as  a  source  of  state  revenue. 

Another  bill  in  Washington  proposes  to  permit  cities  to 
sell  electric  power  tax-free  and  these  two  measures  conflict 
with  each  other. 

Generally  speaking,  initiative  mea.sures  putting  the 
.state  into  business  have  not  fared  very  w’ell  in  the  West. 
In  Washington,  out  of  52  bills  with  the  .secretary  of  .state 
.since  1907,  only  10  got  enough  signatures  to  get  on  the  ballot 
and,  of  these,  only  3  were  enacted  into  law. 

The  best  advertisement  for  Wa.shington  and  California 
is  to  vote  down  any  kind  of  sociali.stic  measure. 


Gale  in  the  L.A.  Times 

SPEAKING  OF  POWER  CONSERVATION 
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Finding  that  the  growth  of  San 
Diego  was  putting  a  serious 
strain  upon  its  office  facilities,  the 
San  Diego  Consolidated  Gas  & 
Electric  Company  in  1923  pur¬ 
chased  the  Timken  Building,  en¬ 
tirely  remodeling  the  structure  and 
moving  in  on  June  16,  1924.  The 
new  quarters  are  in  keeping  with 
the  desire  of  present  day  utilities 
to  serv'e  the  public  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent.  The  commercial, 
collection,  investigation  and  securi¬ 
ties  departments,  shown  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  views,  have  been  placed 
on  the  main  floor,  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  consumers.  At  the 
top  is  one  comer  of  the  lobby,  in 
the  center  is  a  general  view  of 
the  offices  and  below  the  commer¬ 
cial  department. 
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The  Co-ordination  of  Irrigation  and 
Hydroelectric  Power 

By  Louis  F.  Leurey 

Electrical  Engrineer,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


IN  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity  John 
D.  Galloway  contributed  a  very  able  article  on 
“The  Interdependence  of  Irrigation  and  Hydro¬ 
electric  Power.”  His  article  sets  up  in  a  most  ex¬ 
plicit  and  logical  manner  the  mutual  interest  that 
exists  between  the  high-head  high-level  type  of  plant 
for  electric  power  purposes  only,  and  the  low-head 
low-level  type  of  plant  for  irrigation  purposes  pri¬ 
marily,  with  an  electrical  generating  plant  as  a  by- 
pi*oduct.  It  will  be  the  puipose  of  this  article  to 
suggest  a  machinery  by  which  the  admitted  inter¬ 
dependence  can  be  officially  recognized  and  by  which 
a  co-ordinated  function  can  be  established  between 


private  and  public  interest  without  involving  the 
financial  participation  or  credit  of  the  state. 

In  a  paper  prepared  for  the  San  Francisco  Chap¬ 
ter,  American  Association  of  Engineers,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  “Pacific  Engineer,”  October,  1922,  Edward 
E.  Carpenter  has  developed  the  following  tables 
showing  the  magnitude  of  possible  electrical  power 
byproduct  for  a  number  of  definitely  projected  Cali- 
foiTiia  developments.  Mr.  Caipenter  states: 


“The  importance  and  magn^itude  of  these  possible  blocks 
of  byproduct  power  are,  I  believe,  not  generally  realized.  The 
following  data  regarding  five  of  these  typical  installations, 
three  of  which  have  progressed  to  a  point  of  assured  con¬ 
summation  in  the  near  future,  are  presented  to  assist  in  com- 


prehending  it: 

HeiKht 

StoraKe 

IrriKated 

of  Dam 

Acre- 

area 

Project 

Effective 

Pt. 

feet 

acres 

Modesto-Turlock,  Don  Pedro, 

Tuolumne  . 

. 270 

280,000 

250,000 

Merced-Exchequer,  Merced  River  295 

270,000 

190,000 

Madera,  San  Joaquin  River . 

. 300 

600,000 

350,000 

Pine  Flat,  Kings  River . 

. 315 

600,000 

850,000 

Iron  Canyon,  Sacramento  River  145 

961,000 

225,000 

Total . 

2,711,000 

1,865,000 

Projeoted  Projected 

Annual  Output  Annual  Output 


Total  Kw-hr.  Kw-hr.  Per  Acre 

Modesto-Turlock  .  90,000,000  360 

Merced  .  121,000,000  630 

Madera  .  200,000,000  570 

Pine  Flat  .  440,000,000  520 

Iron  Canyon  .  320,000,000  1,540 


Total .  1,171,000,000  600 

“The  hydro  output  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  year  1921  was  1,025,000,000  kw-hr.,  and  the  out¬ 
put  for  the  whole  State  of  Califomia  for  the  same  period  was 
3,250,000,000  kw-hr.  The  above  five  projects,  embracing  in 
rounti  figures  1,900,000  acres  of  the  state’s  agricultural  area, 
populated  by  communities  rural  in  character  and  not  condi¬ 
tioned  to  become  large  u.sers  of  their  power  byproduct,  are 
beyond  question  capable  of  producing  as  an  incidental  to  their 
irrigation  function  a  block  of  hydroelectric  energy  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  in  amount  to  the  total  present-  hydro  output  of 
the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  and  to  one-third  of  the 
hydro  used  in  the  entire  state.” 

It  is  quite  apparent  from  the  foregoing  tables 
that  the  irrigation  byproduct  electric  plants  foiTn 


potentially  a  very  important  factor  in  future  electric 
power  production  and  will  undoubtedly  be  a  factor  of 
the  highest  importance  if  properly  co-ordinated  w'ith 
the  high-head  high-level  plants  designed  for  primary 
power  purposes. 

Upon  even  a  cursory  analysis  of  the  low-head 
low-level  type  of  plants  as  built  by  the  irrigation 
districts,  it  can  be  seen  that  they  never  contain  the 
elements  of  a  large  power  consuming  district.  They 
consist  of  areas  of  valley  land  irrigated  from  foothill 
storage  by  gravity  and  consequently  are  not  candi¬ 
dates  for  electric  power  pumping  as  are  other  valley 
areas  which  are  irrigated  from  sub-soil  waters. 

There  is  often  an  appreciable  amount  of  auxil¬ 
iary  pumping  required  in  local  areas  where  giound 
water  levels  approach  a  dangerous  height  but  this 
feature  is  a  comparatively  minor  factor  in  the  total 
electrical  load.  The  only  potential  sources  of  con¬ 
siderable  power  usage  ai’e  the  small  cities  and  towns 
w’hich  are  located  within  the  main  agi’icultural  ai*eas, 
but  which  rarely,  if  ever,  contain  any  of  the  heavy 
industrial  elements  that  constitute  the  large  con¬ 
sumers  of  electrical  energy. 

The  irrigation  districts  are  further  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage  in  attempting  to  secure  a  market  beyond 
their  own  districts,  first,  due  to  the  legal  restrictions 
with  which  their  powers  are  hedged,  and  secondly, 
due  to  their  inability  to  meet  large  demands  on 
account  of  the  seasonal  character  of  their  output. 
These  facts  have  been  exemplified  quite  recently  in 
the  case  of  the  Turlock  Irrigation  District  which,  in 
spite  of  an  overwhelming  sentiment  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  for  the  local  consumption  of  its  electrical  by¬ 
product,  has  found  it  a  practical  necessity  to  sell  a 
large  block  of  power  to  a  public  utility  network,  and 
has  further  found  it  a  practical  necessity  to  try  to 
secure  an  electrical  stand-by  sei*vice  to  meet  the 
obligations  which  they  have  incurred  for  power  serv¬ 
ice  and  which  it  is  difficult  to  meet  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year  due  to  the  conditions  of  stream  flow. 

In  the  low-head  low-level  type  of  plant  the  gen¬ 
eration  of  electrical  energy  follows  closely  on  the 
demand  for  irrigation  water  and  it,  therefore,  bear's 
a  definite  relation  to  the  water  problem  involved. 
If,  therefore,  a  flexible  and  economic  market  can 
be  pr'ovided  for  the  electrical  byproduct,  then  we 
have  laid  a  foundation  for  the  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  water  storage  relations.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  fundamentally  each  class  of  properly,  both  the 
privately  owmed  hydr'oelectric  plant  and  the  polit¬ 
ically  owned  irrigation  plant  must  be  oper-ated 
largely  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  local  self- 
interest,  and  the  solution  of  the  pr  oblem  lies  in  find- 
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ing  some  machinery  that  will  permit  the  self-interest 
of  each  to  be  merged  in  a  common  and  profitable 
channel.  It  is  manifest  that  due  to  the  complexities 
of  the  various  interests  that  none  but  a  state  agency 
is  capable  of  performing  this  co-ordinated  function, 
and  that  if  this  state  agency  is  to  function  completely 
it  must,  in  this  case,  do  more  than  regulate  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  electric  power  and  must,  to  a  very  lai'ge 
extent  at  least,  control  the  elements  of  production. 
The  writer  wishes  again  to  quote  from  the  article 
by  Edward  E.  Carpenter: 

“It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  development  of  these 
low-level  low-head  projects  will  be  undertaken  by  the  power 
companies;  their  interests  will  not  lie  in  that  direction.  These 
developments  wdll  be  progressively  accomplished  mainly,  if 
not  entirely,  by  irrigation  groups  as  a  matter  of  agricultural 
necessity.  But  their  potential  energy  product,  whatever 
amount  it  may  be  and  whenever  it  may  become  available, 
must,  as  a  matter  of  public  economy  be  applied  to  the  great¬ 
est  extent  possible  to  useful  purposes.  To  meet  this  condition 
the  widest  possible  market  must  be  provided  for  its  applica¬ 
tion  and  absorption.  No  condition  of  local  usage  will  answer 
the  requirements  in  this  case  and  no  market  short  of  a  great, 
combined,  state-wide  usage  will  suffice  as  a  market  reservoir 
capable  of  maintaining  reasonable  variations  of  level  and 
peiTnitting  the  greatest  economic  advantage  being  taken  of 
these  huge  blocks  of  agricultural  power. 

“Not  only  must  this  broadening  influence  be  applied  to 
the  power  usage  or  power  market  phase  of  the  problem,  but 
a  similar  policy  must  be  impressed  upon  the  power  production 
phase.  The  intimacy  of  these  two  elements  of  the  power 
industry  has  been  previously  pointed  out.  With  this  in  mind, 
it  is  obvious  that  adjustment  or  rearrangement  of  the  usage 
phase  must,  as  an  inevitable  complement,  be  reflected  upon 
the  production  phase  and  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  best 
balance  between  these  two  ultra-sensitive  factors  any  agency 
empowered  or  authorized  to  control  one  part  must  of  necessity 
have  the  same  power  to  control  the  other. 

“That  this  regulating  adjusting  function  can  be  only 
earned  out  by  a  state  governmental  agency  is  obvious.  But 
such  an  agency,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
case,  must  be  conceived  and  organized  with  a  full  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  problem  to  be  dealt  with  and  the  conditions 
to  be  met.” 

The  privately  owned  public  utility  companies  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  have  already  solved  the  problem 
of  their  mutual  relationship  in  serving  the  various 
communities  of  that  area  by  comprehensive  systems 
of  interconnections  and  the  exchange  of  power  in 
accordance  with  their  individual  requirements.  This 
practice  very  measurably  increases  the  stability  of 
each  company's  service  and  the  interest  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  is  conserved  through  supervision  by  state 
public  utility  commissions  of  the  terms  of  the  inter¬ 
connection  contracts. 

It  is  but  a  step  from  this  arrangement  to  one 
which  w'ould  also  include  the  energy  generated  by 
political  subdivisions  and  delivered  by  them  into  a 
general  network.  The  generation  of  byproduct 
pow'er  has  been  of  such  recent  origin  that  time  has 
not  yet  developed  a  well  defined  principle  for  its 
utilization  and  a  number  of  unsound  theories  have 
developed  which  are  materially  retai'ding  the  solu¬ 
tion.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  and  widely  held 
belief  among  the  farmers  of  irrigation  districts  that 
the  electrical  b>T)roduct  is  their  own  private  matter 
and  that  no  one  on  the  outside  has  the  right  to 
interfeie.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  growing 
public  opinion  which  conceives  that,  as  the  inigation- 
ists  derive  their  special  powers  from  the  state,  they 
should  in  turn  render  a  service  to  the  state  through 
the  beneficial  use  of  their  electrical  byproduct,  as 


they  now  render  a  service  through  the  beneficial  use 
of  waters  for  irrigation.  There  is  no  questioning 
their  prior  right  to  stimulate,  through  the  lowest 
sound  rates,  the  fullest  use  of  electrical  energy 
within  their  own  boundaries,  but  they  owe  a  duty  to 
the  state  to  see  that  the  residual  energy  be  not 
throttled  at  the  power  plant  or  wasted  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  uneconomic  rates. 

The  public  utility  commissions  of  the  various 
Pacific  Slope  states  are  peculiarly  well  equipped  to 
handle  the  relations  between  private  and  political 
utilities  because  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  energy 
in  this  territory  is  generated  by  hydroelectric  plants, 
and  therefore  the  engineers  of  these  commissions 
must  be  thoroughly  informed  on  hydraulic  problems 
as  well  as  on  the  problems  of  electrical  transmission 
and  distribution. 

They  would,  therefore,  grasp  all  the  elements 
that  enter  into  the  mutual  relation  between  a  high- 
level  plant  and  its  storage  for  power  purposes  and  a 
low-level  plant  and  its  storage  for  irrigation.  If 
granted  sufficient  power  they  could  equitably  recon¬ 
cile  the  interests  of  each  and  also  the  interest  of  the 
general  public. 

This  plan  would  not  mean  that  the  public  utility 
commission  would  in  any  way  usurp  the  functions 
of  state  water  commissions  or  of  state  engineers  in 
detennining  the  primary  problem  of  establishing  an 
irrigation  district,  but  they  would  only  enter  into 
the  problem  and  begin  to  function  when  the  irriga¬ 
tion  district  had  declared  its  intention  of  entering 
the  power  field  by  the  establishment  of  a  byproduct 
plant.  This  service,  to  be  equitable  and  to  conserve 
all  interests  within  the  state,  would  necessarily  have 
to  include  byproduct  plants  such  as  are  established 
by  cities  in  developing  a  municipal  water  supply. 

The  objection  will  at  once  be  raised  that  such  a 
proposal  could  never  carry,  due  to  the  resentment  of 
municipalities  in  the  encroachment  of  the  state  on 
their  special  powers,  but  on  the  other  hand,  with  the 
ever  increasing  acuteness  of  water  problems  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  cities  are  now  going  into  the  remotest 
mountain  areas  and  even  into  other  states  for  an 
adequate  water  supply  and  an  incidental  electrical 
byproduct,  and  the  encroachment,  if  any,  is  on  the 
part  of  the  municipalities  with  the  people  of  the 
state  largely  holding  the  bag.  All  cities  of  a  pro¬ 
gressive  character  now  recognize  without  argument 
that  the  conservation  of  the  back  country  resources 
is  fundamental  to  the  city’s  ordered  growth  and  it  is, 
furthermore,  generally  recognized  that  if  an  agricul¬ 
tural  area  had  to  bear  its  proportionate  share  of  the 
cost  of  electrical  service,  such  service  could  no  longer 
be  considered  as  a  farm  adjunct  or  even  as  an 
amenity  to  life  on  the  average  faim. 

The  whole  trend  of  public  thought  today  is 
against  the  multiplication  of  further  public  commis¬ 
sions,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  well  recognized 
fact  that  where  existing  commissions  do  function 
properly,  it  is  most  profitable  for  the  states  to  em¬ 
ploy  them  intensively  through  the  principle  of  regu¬ 
lation  as  opposed  to  the  principle  of  investing  the 
state’s  capital  in  an  entei^prise  that  is  not  fundamen¬ 
tally  a  life  and  death  matter  to  all  the  people. 
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By'  Harold  E.  Bell 

Electrir^l  Enfrineerintr  Department, 
Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis,  Ore. 


NO  industry  has  been  improved  more  in  its  own 
scope  and  sphere  than  artificial  incubation. 
Although  the  art  of  incubation  of  chickens 
has  lieen  known  to  the  Egyptians  and  Chinese  from 
time  immemorial,  the  improvements  of  the  machines 
have  taken  place  within  the  last  forty-five  years. 
The  incubators  a  few  years  ago  used  the  kerosene 
lamp  for  the  heating  of  water,  which  in  turn  heated 
the  egg  chamber.  This  method  has  gone  through 
many  changes  and  the  oil  lamp,  the  gas  lamp,  and 
the  coal  stove  machines  are  still  in  use,  but  the 
electric  incubator  is  fast  replacing  these  older  meth¬ 
ods  in  most  large  installations  and  is  now  widely 
u.sed  for  general  incubation. 

The  electric  incubator  has  proved  very  satisfac¬ 
tory-  in  commercial  hatcheries  because  of  certain 
important  advantages  it  possesses  over  other  types 
of  incubators.  The  electrical  method  is  cleaner 
Irecause  no  fumes  are  given  off ;  it  is  as  economical 
as  other  means  of  heating  since  the  greater  cost  of 
heat  energy  is  compensated  for  by  the  lower  cost 
of  labor.  The  fii-e  hazard  is  greatly  reduced  by  the 
elimination  of  elements  which  become  hot  enough  to 
ignite  wood  and  the  cleaning  and  filling  of  lamps 
and  the  taking  of  numerous  thermometer  readings 
are  eliminated.  One  of  the  many  electrically  equipped 
incubators  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  that  of  the  Oregon- 
Corvallis  Hatchery,  at  Corvallis,  Ore.  This  plant 
has  a  capacity  of  80,000  eggs  at  one  hatching  and 
has  been  in  operation  for  two  years.  The  following 
data  tests  are  based  on  this  installation — the  test 
data  being  taken  during  the  period  from  Jan.  26, 
1924  to  May  1,  1924. 

Hatchery  Equipment 

The  plant  consists  of  a  wooden  building  44  ft.  x 
150  ft.  which  contains  131  incubators  with  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  612  eggs  each.  Double  walls  packed  with 


sawdust  for  heat  insulation  are  used  and  the  floor 
is  covered  with  dirt  and  a  layer  of  sawdust  and  shav¬ 
ings  to  reduce  heat  radiation.  The  incubator  room 
has  only  a  few  small  windows  to  further  keep  down 
heat  losses.  The  building  is  heated  by  the  incuba¬ 
tors  alone,  and  as  the  room  is  well  insulated  the 
temperature  varies  over  the  very  small  range  of  from 
60  to  70  deg.  F. 

All  of  the  incubators  in  the  plant  are  heated 
electrically  and  the  source  of  power  is  easily  changed 
from  the  central  station  service  to  a  gas  engine 
driven  generator  which  insures  a  constant  supply  of 
power.  Each  machine  is  fed  by  drop  cord  from  the 
ceiling.  Groups  of  six  machines  are  served  from 
one  feeder  and  each  feeder  terminates  in  the  main 
distribution  cabinet  with  a  fuse  block  and  a  switch 
for  protection  and  control.  Power  for  the  plant  is 
supplied  from  a  three- wire  110-220-volt  circuit.  The 
auxiliary  power  supply  is  furnished  by  a  25-kw.,  d.c. 
generator  driven  by  an  automobile  engine.  This 
generator  is  not  large  enough  to  carry  the  entire 
plant  but  42  to  48  incubators  may  be  operated  from 
it  at  one  time  and  by  changing  every  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  this  is  sufficient  to  keep  all  incubators  up 
to  constant  temperature.  A  protective  device  is  in¬ 
stalled  in  conjunction  with  the  main  switch  service 
to  give  waiTiing  of  a  power  failure.  An  electro¬ 
magnet  holds  a  battery  bell  circuit  open  against 
gi’avity,  so  that  w'hen  the  voltage  drops  below  normal 
the  bell  circuit  closes  and  sounds  an  alarm. 

Each  incubator  is  heated  by  ten  Petaluma  Incu¬ 
bator  Company  elements  each  having  the  following 
characteristics:  Size  of  wire.  No.  20  B.  &  S.  gage 
alloy  wire;  length  of  wire,  9.5  ft.;  resistance  at  20 
deg.  F.,  2.83  ohms ;  resistance  per  mil  foot,  303  ohms ; 
full  load  current,  4  amp.  The  elements  ai’e  placed 
in  the  top  of  the  incubator  and  ai'e  spaced  7  in.  center 
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Fig.  1  showing  the  electrical  circuit  of  one  incubator. 


to  center  with  6  in.  from  the  end  elements  to  the 
end  of  the  compartment.  The  electrical  circuit  for 
one  incubator  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  contacts  are 
controlled  by  an  ether  wafer  thermostat.  A  con¬ 
denser  is  supplied  to  quench  the  arc  and  prolong  the 
life  of  the  contacts  when  the  auxiliary  d.c.  service 
is  used.  If  both  sources  of  power  were  a.c.  the  con¬ 
densers  would  not  be  necessary. 

A  test  was  made  on  the  plant  for  determining 
the  cost  per  hatch,  cost  per  hundred  chicks,  and  the 
power  consumption  of  the  machines.  Three  methods 
of  test  were  used  to  obtain  the  desired  data.  In  the 
first  a  graphic  recording  wattmeter  was  installed  on 
a  group  of  six  machines  to  show  the  variation  of 
power  consumption.  The  chart  from  this  meter 
showed  that  the  power  in  each  individual  machine 
was  on  for  veiy  short  intervals  of  time  only.  The 
current  in  no  one  machine  remained  on  for  more 
than  a  minute  to  a  minute  and  a  half  with  the  excep- 


Fig.  2  showing  kilowatt-hour  consumption  during  a  hatch. 


tion  of  the  time  necessary  to  reheat  the  eggs  after 
cooling  or  turning.  During  such  periods  the  current 
remained  on  for  an  hour  at  a  time.  The  chart  also 
showed  that  the  power  consumption  began  to  drop 
off  on  the  fourteenth  day.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  growth  of  the  germ  at  this  period  begins 
to  use  the  latent  heat  stored  within  the  egg. 

A  characteristic  curve  of  the  kilowatt-hour  con¬ 
sumption  of  one  incubator  during  the  period  of  incu¬ 
bation  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  energy  used  during 
the  first  day  is  relatively  high  on  account  of  the 
initial  heating  of  both  the  incubator  chaml)er  and 
the  eggs.  The  daily  consumption  then  remains  con¬ 
stant  at  4  kw-hr.  per  day  until  the  fourteenth  day 
when  the  formation  of  the  chick  reaches  the  stage 
in  its  development  where  it  does  not  require  as  much 
artificial  heating.  From  this  time  on  until  the  chick 
is  hatched,  the  consumption  gradually  falls  off  and 
drops  as  low  as  1  kw-hr.  per  day  with  a  room  tem¬ 
perature  of  65  deg.  F. 

A  second  test  consisted  of  obtaining  recording 
voltmeter  charts  for  a  period  of  two  months  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  voltage  regulation  and  the  number  of  inter¬ 
ruptions  to  service.  It  was  found  that  the  power 
went  off  on  an  average  of  once  in  every  thi*ee  days, 
but  only  once  a  season  for  a  long  enough  period  to 
require  the  starting  of  the  emergency  plant.  The 
average  duration  of  the  interruptions  was  from  five 
to  eight  minutes.  The  voltage  had  about  the  same 
characteristics  from  day  to  day  with  a  maximum  of 
122  volts  and  a  minimum  of  114  volts. 

A  third  test  was  made  with  four  recording  watt- 
hour  meters  on  four  different  incubators  in  different 
pai’ts  of  the  plant.  The  kilowatt-hour  consumption 
of  each  incubator  per  day  and  per  hatch  w'as  deter¬ 
mined  from  these  meters.  It  was  found  that  the 
temperature  of  the  room  affected  the  consumption 

TABLE  I.— TOST  PER  HATCH  IN  DOLLARS 


Power  Coot  Averajre  Room  Temperature  Durini;  Hatch 

j)er  Kw-hr.  60  den.  F.  60  detf.  F.  70  dejf.  F.  80  deji.  F.  90  detf.  F. 

1  .  $1.00  $  .80  $  .60  $  .46  $  ..75 

2  .  1.95  1.60  1.25  .86  .60 

3  . 2.96  2.40  1.80  1.30  .70 

4  .  3.90  3.20  2.40  1.70  .80 

5  .  4.86  4.00  3.00  2.10  1.20 

6  . 6.80  4.70  3.60  2.60  1.45 

7  .  6.86  6.60  4.30  2.96  1.70 

8  .  7.70  6..70  4.86  3.36  1.90 

9  .  8.70  7.10  6.60  3.80  2.16 

10  . 9.70  7.90  6.10  4.20  2.40 

11  .  10.70  8.70  6.70  4.60  2.60 

12  .  11.10  9.60  7.30  6.00  2.90 

13  .  12.60  10.30  7.90  6.40  3.10 

14  . —  13.66  11.06  8.60  6.86  3.36 

16  .  14.60  11.90  '  9.10  6.30  3.60 


of  power  materially.  This  is  shown  by  the  curves 
plotted  on  cost  per  hatch  against  cost  per  kilowatt- 
hour  at  different  temperatures,  and  is  brought  out 
in  Fig.  3  and  Table  I.  The  results  of  the  test  were 
as  follows: 


Number  of  incubators  .  131 

Egg  capacity  (per  machine) .  612 

Egg  capacity  (total)  . 80,172 

Connected  load  .  61.9  kw. 

Connected  load  (per  machine) .  475  watts 

Maximum  monthly  kw-hr . 14,160 

Maximum  monthly  power  bill .  $354.90 

Costs 

Cost  per  hatch  of  chicks,  power . $1.90  to  $2.10 

Co.st  per  hundred  chicks,  power . 50  to  .58 

Cost  per  hatch  of  chicks,  power  and  labor .  4.35 

Cost  per  hundred  chicks,  labor  and  power .  1.20 


Aug-jst  1,  1924] 


Artificial  incubation  with 

electricity  furnishing  the  heat 
has  made  rapid  strides  at  the 
Oi’egon-Corvallis  Hatchery,  views 
of  which  are  shown.  At  the  top  is 
the  interior  of  the  hatchery  with 
its  batteries  of  incubators.  At  the 
right  is  the  main  service  panel, 
showing,  in  the  center,  the  alarm 
system  which  indicates  an  interrup¬ 
tion  of  service.  Below  is  a  closeup 
of  one  of  the  incubators 
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In  the  two  columns  in  Table  II,  giving  the  per¬ 
centages  of  chicks  that  hatched,  one  percentage  is 
on  the  basis  of  the  total  egg  count,  while  the  other 
is  on  the  basis  of  the  fertile  egg  count.  It  is  obvious 
that  only  a  fair  average  of  eggs  hatched  can  be  ob- 


TABLE  II.— PERCENTAGE  OF  CHICKS 


Number 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Per  Cent  of 

Per  Cent  of 

of 

Unfertile 

Fertile 

Chicks 

Chicks  Ba.sed 

Chicks  Based 

Eptks 

Ekks 

Eggs 

on 

Total  Eggs 

on 

Fertile  Ek?s 

612 

101 

511 

354 

57.8 

69.3 

612 

73 

539 

402 

65.6 

74.6 

612 

70 

542 

.396 

64.7 

73.0 

612 

89 

523 

327 

53.4 

62.5 

612 

100 

■  512 

380 

62 

74.2 

612 

71 

541 

382 

62.4 

70.6 

612 

51 

560 

338 

55.1 

60.4 

612 

62 

550 

406 

66.3 

73.8 

Ave.612 

77.2 

535.4 

373 

60.0 

69.8 

tained  by  the  hatchery  because  of  the  loss  due  to 
the  unfertile  eggs,  caused  by  injurious  jarring  in 
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Fig.  3  showing  relative  costs  per  hatch  at  different  tempera¬ 
tures  and  different  energy  rates. 


delivery.  Another  reason  for  the  large  percentage 
of  unfertile  eggs  received  is  the  method  of  changing 
the  food  which  is  used. 

In  Fig.  3  is  shown  the  cost  per  hatch  at  different 
rates  per  kw-hr.,  and  at  different  room  temperatures. 
If  the  temperature  of  the  incubator  room  is  high  the 
amount  of  power  used  by  the  machines  in  operation 
is  lowered.  There  are  three  factors  entering  into 
the  consideration  of  the  proper  maximum  tempera¬ 
ture  for  the  room;  first,  the  most  satisfactory  tem¬ 
perature  for  cooling  the  eggs,  second  the  tempera¬ 
ture  under  w^hich  it  is  possible  for  men  to  work  com¬ 
fortably,  and  third,  the  temperature  adapting  itself 
to  most  efficient  ventilation. 


During  the  period  of  incubation  the  eggs  must 
be  cooled  down  to  98  deg.  F.  several  times  and  there¬ 
fore  to  secure  economy  of  time  in  the  egg  cooling 
process,  the  room  temperature  should  not  be  above 
95  deg.  F.  To  insure  the  supply  of  men  for  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  hatcheries  for  reasonable  wages,  the 
temperature  of  the  incubator  room  should  be  some¬ 
what  lower  than  95  deg.  and  an  average  of  from  85  • 
to  90  deg.  F.  has  been  found  best. 

The  third  and  most  important  factor  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  is  that  of  ventilation.  It  has  been  shown  by 
experimentation  that  when  the  temperature  of  the 
incubator  room  is  raised  to  85  or  90  deg.  F.  the 
ventilation  in  the  type  of  incubator  manufactured 
today  becomes  inefficient.  However,  a  study  of  Fig. 

3  shows  that  a  large  saving  in  the  cost  of  power  per 
hatch  is  accomplished  by  having  the  room  tempera¬ 
ture  high.  This  saving  could  be  effected  in  the  same 
manner  by  heating  the  room  with  some  cheap  fuel, 
but  this  would  necessitate  forced  ventilation  of  the 
machines.  Poultrymen  agi*ee  that  because  of  insuffi¬ 
cient  ventilation,  and  the  burning  of  oxygen  from 
the  air  by  the  room  heater  if  fuel  fired,  the  incubator 
rooms  cannot  be  heated  to  a  high  temperature  if  the 
best  results  in  hatching  are  to  be  obtained.  How¬ 
ever,  the  combination  of  forced  ventilation  and  high 
room  temperature  has  not,  as  yet,  been  attempted. 
Forced  ventilation  would  obviously  do  away  w’ith 
these  difficulties  as  it  would  replenish  the  supply  of 
oxygen  in  the  air  and  would  provide  fresh  air  at  a 
warmer  temperature  for  the  eggs. 

The  minimum  temperature  is  governed  by  the  • 
factors  of  freezing,  storing  and  cooling  of  the  eggs. 
The  temperature  at  which  eggs  freeze  is  28  deg.  F. 
and  the  temperature  at  which  incubation  begins  to 
take  place  is  68  deg.  F.  In  case  the  incubator  room 
is  used  for  storing  the  eggs  for  the  next  hatch,  the 
temperature  must  therefore  be  above  28  deg.  and 
below  68  deg.  F.  The  standard  storing  temperature 
is  55  deg.  F.  In  cooling  the  eggs  during  the  period 
of  incubation  the  temperature  of  the  room  must  be 
high  enough  to  insure  the  even  cooling  of  the  whole 
egg  to  98  deg.  F.  instead  of  the  shell  only. 

Another  feature  of  electric  incubation  upon 
which  experimental  study  could  advantageously  be 
undertaken  is  that  of  the  most  desirable  capacity  of 
the  heating  elements.  Would  it  have  been  detri¬ 
mental  to  incubation  if  the  475-watt  machines  under 
test  had  been  equipped  with  smaller  capacity  heating 
elements?  One  advantage  of  the  smaller  capacity 
element  from  the  electrical  standpoint  would  be  a 
decrease  in  maximum  demand  of  the  plant,  and  an 
increase  in  the  load  factor,  both  of  which  would 
result  in  a  lower  rate  per  kw-hr.  In  cases  where  all 
machines  are  in  operation  at  the  same  time,  as  they 
are  for  a  very  short  time  when  the  eggs  are  lieing 
cooled  or  just  after  a  ten  or  fifteen  minute  intenup- 
tion  to  service,  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  heating 
elements  is  used  for  a  very  short  period  only.  If  the 
machines  were  using  a  smaller  heating  element,  say 
300  watts,  the  maximum  demand  would  be  37  per 
cent  less,  and  likewise  all  equipment  could  l)e  37 
per  cent  smaller. 
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Some  Timely  Comments  Concerning 
Electrical  Advertising 

By  Herbert  Rose 

Federal  Electric  Comiiany,  San  Diego,  Calif. 


There  are  many  kinds 
of  electrical  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  even  some  of 
the  things  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  classify  oth¬ 
erwise,  are  in  purpose  and 
effect,  advertising.  For  in¬ 
stance,  ornamental  street 
lights  are  ostensibly  for  the 
purpose  of  illuminating 
streets  to  facilitate  vehicle 
and  pedestrian  traffic.  How¬ 
ever,  their  real  purpose  and 
effect  is  advertising.  They 
emphasize  for  the  stranger 
the  thoroughfares  that  are 
most  worth  while  to  travel, 
namely,  those  that  are  most  intensively  merchan¬ 
dising  thoroughfares.  It  is  on  these  streets  that  he 
will  expect  to  find  the  shops  of  importance  that 
merit  his  patronage.  They  mark,  in  a  vivid  way,  the 
territory  which  he  may  safely  figure  is  the  desirable 
section  to  consider  if  he  is  starting  to  investigate  a 
location  for  a  retail  enterprise  of  his  own.  Even 
to  the  people  who  are  at  home  in  the  town  in  ques¬ 
tion,  they  produce  the  same  effect.  They  advertise 
the  district  illuminated  and  the  establishments 
therein,  and  even  more,  the  whole  city  by  contrast 
with  neighboring  cities  not  so  well  provided.  Thus 
they  advertise  the  city,  the  specific  district,  and  the 
merchants  there. 

Show  window  lighting  does  for  the  merchant  in 
a  district  what  street  lighting  does  for  the  whole 
district.  His  windows  attract.  His  establishment 
and  merchandise,  which,  no  matter  how  meritorious, 
would  othei’wise  receive  only  part  of  the  attention 
due,  are  favorably  and  forcefully  brought  to  the 
attention  of  his  prospective  patrons  in  a  measure 
directly  proportional  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  illu¬ 
mination.  The  proprietor  of  a  store  closed  during 
the  evening  hours  understands  the  fact  that  evening 
window  shopping  is  a  preliminary  to  actual  day 
buying.  Thus,  effective  window  lighting  advertises 
the  establishment  and  the  district. 

Flood  lighting  or  outline  lighting  of  a  building 
or  group  of  buildings  constitutes  other  means  of  at¬ 
tracting  attention  for  the  pui-pose  of  creating  more 
interest  in  an  office  or  store  building,  thus  advertis¬ 
ing  it  to  the  extent  of  improving  its  rental  value. 
These  methods  are  also  effective  in  drawing  attention 
and  consequent  patronage  to  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  etc. 

Carnival  lighting,  either  on  land  or  water,  has 


the  same  advertising  value, 
even  though  for  a  limited 
time  only  during  its  use. 

Moving  displays  attract 
more  attention  than  sta¬ 
tionary  ones,  so  we  have 
another  class  of  advertising 
in  show  windows  or  public 
places,  in  w^hich  electricity 
for  motive  power  instead  of 
illumination  plays  its  part 
in  advertising. 

Electrical  advertising 
signs  constitute  another 
form,  and  in  the  discussion 
that  follows,  the  writer  has 
in  mind  particularly  elec¬ 
trical  advertising  signs,  for  the  reason  that  this  form 
combines  all  of  the  features  and  benefits  of  all  of  the 
other  forms  of  electrical  advertising. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  electrical  signs  each 
with  a  field  of  its  own.  The  large  and  elaljorate 
displays,  usually  on  a  roof  or  large  exposed  wall, 
constitute  a  type  warranted  for  the  purpose  of  gen¬ 
eral  publicity  in  localities  where  traffic  is  intense, 
that  is,  where  the  circulation  justifies  the  expense 
involved  in  a  large  display.  These  signs  are  also 
appropriate  in  establishing,  as  a  landmark,  some 
extensive  installation  in  a  location  of  considerable 
traffic,  or  for  a  similar  purpose,  on  a  factory  or 
warehouse  located  on  a  prominent  vehicular,  rail  or 
water  highway.  The  effect  in  such  cases  is  to  adver¬ 
tise  by  emphasis  the  size  or  caliber  of  the  structure, 
and  indirectly  create  a  favorable  impression  of  the 
entei-prise  there  housed,  and  produce  other  general 
lienefits.  This  class  of  sign,  in  addition  to  calling 
for  specialized  ability  to  design  and  construct  attrac¬ 
tive  displays,  also  requires  the  engineering  abilities 
of  structural  designers  and  extensive  manufacturing 
facilities  to  produce  the  structures  to  safely  har¬ 
monize  with  the  existing  structure  and  properly 
support  the  display. 

There  are  also  numerous  types  of  smaller  signs 
intended  for  indoor  use  in  show’  windows,  stores,  lob¬ 
bies,  etc.,  for  delivering  advertising  messages  in  a 
forceful  manner,  and  for  directing  traffic. 

As  representing  the  installations  most  generally 
found  profitable  in  the  greatest  number  and  variety 
of  businesses,  there  is  the  class  of  sign  used  on  build¬ 
ing  fronts  and  mounted  at  right  angles  to  the  traffic, 
to  reach  two  or  three  blocks  in  each  direction.  Such 
signs  must  come  within  the  limitations  of  local  ordi¬ 
nances.  Usually  these  ordinances  are  drawn  with 
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/NCLUDED  among  the  many  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  actively  pushing  the  electric 
sign  business  are  increased  business  to  the 
user,  increased  revenue  to  the  central  station, 
more  work  for  the  contractor  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  higher  rental  value  to  the  building 
owner  and  the  general  improvement  in  the 
appearance  of  the  business  section  of  the  city 
itself.  In  this  article  Mr.  Rose  discusses  all 
of  the  various  phases  of  electrical  advertising 
with  special  emphasis  on  electric  signs. 
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the  intention  of  insuring-  a  reasonable  distribution  to 
all  who  care  to  derive  the  benefits  of  electrical  sign 
advertising ;  also  to  see  that  the  sign  user  contributes 
a  reasonable  amount  of  illumination  to  the  streets 
in  exchange  for  the  franchise  of  using  the  space 
over  the  walks ;  and  finally  to  provide  for  the  safety 
of  the  public.  Most  progressive  city  officials  see  the 
wisdom  of  encouraging  electrical  advertising  signs, 
imposing  only  such  regulation  as  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  mentioned  before.  The  well 
established  manufacturers,  having  reputations  to 
maintain,  are  usually  willing  and  anxious  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  city  officials  in  the  accomplishment 
of  these  results. 

In  the  class  of  sign  just  described,  there  are 
two  types:  one  in  which  the  letters  and  characters 
are  formed  of  exposed  bulbs,  and  the  other  in  which 
the  source  of  illumination  is  within  the  sign,  and  the 
letters  and  characters  are  fonned  of  translucent 
material.  The  former  has  the  advantage  of  contrib¬ 
uting  more  to  the  general  illumination  of  the  vicinity, 
while  the  latter  is  more  effective  in  cases  where  there 
are  relatively  small  letters. 

Good  Appeai-ance  Increases  Value 

All  paities  involved  are  interested  in  encour¬ 
aging  the  use  of  those  materials  and  types  of  con¬ 
struction  that  stand  the  ravages  of  weather,  both 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  structure  in  good 
condition,  and  what  is  more  important  from  an  ad¬ 
vertising  standpoint,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  appearance.  The  latter  determines  whether  or 
not  the  sign  will  permanently  create  a  favorable 
impression.  The  sign’s  advertising  value  decreases 
rapidly  if  it  does  not  continue  to  create  a  favorable 
impression,  and  may  even  reach  a  point  where  it 
does  just  the  opposite.  One  material  that  has  l^een 
demonstrated  to  fill  the  requirement  of  permanently 
retaining  its  original  condition  is  a  heavy  gage  of 
steel,  on  which  there  are  fused  several  coats  of  porce¬ 
lain  of  natural  color.  This  material  retains  its  color 
and  surface  brilliancy  permanently,  against  all 
weather  conditions,  consequently  retaining  the  ad¬ 
vertising  value  permanently.  There  are  installations 
of  this  class  of  material  in  use  today  retaining  at 
full  advertising  value  the  appearance  they  had  when 
originally  installed  over  twenty  years  ago,  and  that 
with  no  maintenance  except  an  occasional  washing. 
Most  other  kinds  of  surface  finishes,  depending  upon 
paint,  are  effective  only  temporarily  or  require  con¬ 
siderable  maintenance  which  they  seldom  receive 
from  the  average  advertiser  w-ho  has  no  facilities  or 
inclination  toward  such  maintenance. 

Governing  the  effective  life  of  the  sign,  there 
are  many  other  mechanical  and  electrical  details 
such  as  the  choice  of  the  proper  type  of  weathei*proof 
sockets;  methods  of  connecting  same;  the  design 
and  assembly  of  frames  and  structures  of  proper 
strength;  the  use  of  proper  gage  of  metals  and 
methods  of  making  the  seams;  the  methods  of 
making  electrical  joints;  methods  of  w^eather- 
proofing  all  the  parts;  methods  of  providing  access 
to  lamps  for  renewal  and  to  surfaces  requiring  clean¬ 
ing  ;  and  many  other  details  known  to  those  with  the 


wide  experience  necessary  to  leani  all  these  factors 
and  their  importance. 

Governing  the  effectiveness,  from  a  display 
standpoint,  experience  has  demonstrated  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  such  features  as  the  choice  of  effective  color 
combinations;  the  choice  of  size  of  characters,  and 
the  spacing  thereof;  the  proper  proportioning  of 
message  and  decorative  effects ;  the  choice  of  system 
of  illumination,  detenuined  by  space  available  and 
amount  of  reading  matter ;  size,  type,  and  spacing  of 
the  illuminating  units ;  method  of  producing  moving 
effects;  proportion  and  shaping  of  letters  and  char¬ 
acters,  and  the  proper  materials  for  fonning  them; 
and  many  other  features. 

So  much  for  a  brief  synopsis  of  kinds,  purposes, 
and  features  governing  the  effectiveness  of  elertrical 
advertising.  Now,  as  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  its  use. 

Benefits  to  the  User  of  Electrical  Advertising 

The  user  comes  first  in  the  discussion  of  the 
benefits  for  the  reason  that  he  foots  most  of  the  bill 
and  derives  most  of  the  direct  benefit.  No  one  could 
conscientiously  urge  the  use  of  electrical  advertising 
if  it  were  not  evident  that  the  user  benefits.  It  is 
an  accepted  fact  that  w’ell  directed  advertising  in 
general  pays,  and  that  there  are  practically  no  con¬ 
spicuous  successes  in  commercial  enterprises  in 
w'hich  advertising  did  not  play  an  important  part. 
There  are  many  effective  forms  of  advertising,  and 
no  one  form  can  be  said  to  be  best  for  all  purposes. 
However,  there  are  few'  kinds  of  entei-pHses  that 
can  afford  to  overlook  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
electrical  advertising,  as  exemplified  by  electrical 
signs,  for  instance.  Let  us  see  why  they  can  rea¬ 
sonably  be  expected  to  produce  the  desired  results. 

Based  upon  figures  obtained  from  traffic  counts, 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  electric  sign  on  a  retail 
store,  for  example,  reaches  more  people  per  year  per 
dollar  spent  than  does  any  other  recognized  medium. 
The  message,  although  general  in  its  nature,  can  be 
effectively  supplemented  by  other  forms  of  publicity, 
giving  seasonable  or  timely  detailed  information 
(although  even  this  feature  may  be  accomplished  by 
certain  fornis  of  signs  arranged  to  be  easily  changed 
as  to  their  reading  matter) .  However,  the  sign  has 
this  combination  of  desirable  features  not  possessed 
by  other  kinds  of  advertising.  It  reaches  the  pros¬ 
pective  customer  at  a  place  where  he  can  conven¬ 
iently  investigate  further  what  the  advertiser  has  to 
offer.  Thus  the  impulse  that  it  creates  is  more 
likely  to  produce  the  direct  contact  desired  by  the 
advertiser  (and  the  consequent  gi’eater  chance  for 
an  actual  sale)  than  an  impulse  created  at  some 
remote  place,  and  at  some  less  opportune  time.  At 
the  same  time  the  sign  brands  into  the  mind  of  the 
public  the  advertiser’s  location,  and  helps  the  public 
find  him  later  at  some  more  opportune  time,  if  not 
at  once. 

The  electric  sign,  after  being  once  properly  de¬ 
signed  and  installed,  is  working  continuously  eveiy 
hour  of  the  year.  Incidentally,  besides  burning  its 
message  into  the  subconscious  minds  of  the  passers- 
by,  it  is  contributing  to  the  illumination  around  the 
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premises,  which  illumination  in  itself  has  consider¬ 
able  advertising  value.  The  user’s  frontage  is  auto¬ 
matically  extended  to  many  times  the  actual  front¬ 
age  on  which  he  pays  rent  by  the  fact  that  his  store 
location  is  visible  for  a  considerable  distance  either 
way  from  his  actual  frontage.  Retail  dealers  have 
stated  that  their  electric  signs  on  side  street  loca¬ 
tions  have  kept  them  in  contact  with  traffic  on  main 
streets  where  rentals  are  several  times  as  great. 
A  chain  of  cigar  stores  using  interchangeable  letter 
signs  in  which  the  message  is  changed  at  intervals 
altemately  featuring  different  brands,  shows  by  its 
accurate  records,  an  increase  of  an  average  of  25 
per  cent  on  sales  of  the  brand  currently  advertised 
as  compared  with  sales  of  the  same  brand  during  a 
penod  when  that  brand  was  not  advertised  on  the 
sign.  The  value  of  the  advertising  in  that  case  is 
in  the  control  of  the  demand  in  the  desired  channels, 
as  well  as  the  general  increase  in  volume.  Another 
evidence  of  the  regard  advertisers  have  for  their 
signs  is  the  wave  of  protest  heard  whenever,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  conservation,  it  has  been  necessary  to  cur¬ 
tail  the  burning  of  sign  cuiTent  during  emergencies. 

The  greatest  benefit  in  direct  sales  comes  to  the 
merchant  catering  to  the  impulse  purchase,  because 
his  sign,  by  the  power  of  suggestion,  creates  pur¬ 
chase  impulses  that  might  otherwise  lie  dormant  and 
in  addition  directs  the  purchase  impulse  thus  cre¬ 
ated  to  his  store  instead  of  to  a  less  conspicuous 
competitor,  with  the  direct  result  of  sales.  The  mer¬ 
chant  catering  to  the  so-called  deliberate  purchase 
may  not  get  such  quick  or  direct  action  from  his 
sign,  but  the  same  principle  applies  to  him  in  the 
same  manner  that  “constant  dripping  wears  a  stone.’’ 

Many  years  ago  the  electric  sign  was  considered 
only  as  a  novelty,  but  the  factors  previously  men¬ 
tioned  have  been  so  thoroughly  demonstrated  that 
there  has  been  a  constantly  inci'easing  use  of  electric 
sign  advertising,  particularly  by  those  classes  of 
business  that  are  in  the  habit  of  systematically 
studying  the  actual  net  profits  obtained  by  various 
forms  of  advertising.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  con¬ 
clusive  of  all  the  reasons  mentioned  to  show  that  the 
user  benefits. 

Benefits  to  the  Central  Station 

The  most  obvious  benefit  to  the  central  station 
is  the  revenue  from  current  consumed  by  the  sign. 
That  alone  is  a  large  item  in  the  aggiegate.  Also, 
the  merchant  who  burns  a  sign  finds  it  profitable  to 
bum  more  show  window  lights  and  burn  them  longer 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  his  sign  is  attracting  more 
people  to  the  windows,  warranting  a  more  intensive 
use  of  the  windows — more  revenue  to  the  central  sta¬ 
tion  for  current  consunrjed. 

There  is  another  benefit,  not  so  obvious.  The 
various  forms  of  electrical  advertising,  while  they 
are  advertising  merchandise  and  seiwice  of  various 
kinds,  are,  by  force  of  example,  advertising  the  use 
of  electricity. 

Central  stations  are  themselves  among  the  most 
conspicuous  users.  They  find  electrical  displays 
effective  in  emphasizing  their  plants  and  conspicuous 
properties  for  the  pui-pose  of  reminding  their  cus¬ 
tomers  of  the  extensive  previsions  that  have  been 


made  for  supplying  service,  thus  suggesting  the  in¬ 
creasing  use  of  that  service.  Such  displays  are  also 
impressive  to  the  prospective  purchasers  of  the 
securities  of  the  utility  companies. 

Benefits  to  the  Electrical  Industry 
Each  display  calls  for  the  employment  of  vari¬ 
ous  electrical  crafts  in  its  assembly.  It  provides 
employment  of  electrical  crafts  in  the  manufacturing 
of  the  basic  materials  such  as  wire,  sockets,  fuses, 
lamps,  flashers,  etc.  It  calls  for  the  services  of  elec¬ 
trical  contractors  in  the  installation  and  service 
wiring,  and  corresponding  use  of  additional  electrical 
materials  such  as  wire,  conduit,  switches,  fuses,  re¬ 
newal  lamps,  etc.  The  benefits  reach  directly  and 
indirectly  through  the  whole  electrical  industry. 

Benefits  to  the  Property  Owner 
In  the  case  of  tenants  using  electrical  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  property  owner  enjoys  a  benefit.  His  struc¬ 
ture  is  enhanced  as  to  rental  value,  due  to  the  added 
appearance  of  activity,  and  indirectly  due  to  the  in¬ 
crease  in  business  resulting  to  his  tenant,  which  has 
a  real  bearing  upon  the  rental  value. 

For  this  reason,  building  owners  have  found  it 
profitable  to  install,  for  their  own  account,  electrical 
displays  emphasizing  their  buildings  even  though 
fully  occupied,  as  the  rental  values  are  proportional 
to  the  excess  of  demand  for  space  over  the  supply. 
Obviously,  it  pays  a  building  owner  to  have  a  wait¬ 
ing  list  of  prospective  tenants. 

'The  Benefits  to  the  Neighborhood 
All  merchants  in  a  given  neighborhood  profit 
by  the  popularity  of  the  neighborhood.  The  traffic 
which  a  merchant  brings  to  his  own  store  is  an  asset 
to  his  neighbors,  so  we  find  a  community  interest. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  outlying  business 
sections.  A  neighborhood  shopping  district  takes  on 
the  “down  town’’  atmosphere  when  it  uses  the  “down 
town’’  methods  of  attracting  business,  which  it  must 
do  to  solve  the  ever  present  problem  of  sharing  with 
the  down  town  district  the  patronage  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  people. 

Advertising  in  the  outlying  sections  is  more 
conspicuous  by  reason  of  relatively  fewer  competing 
displays  as  compared  to  the  down  town  district, 
thus  smaller  expenditures  suffice  for  corresponding 
emphasis. 

Benefits  to  All 

All  of  the  other  benefits  mentioned  act  in  a 
cumulative  manner  to  the  common  good.  Increased 
business  to  the  user,  with  consequent  greater  profit 
to  contribute  to  the  general  prosperity;  increased 
revenue  to  the  central  station,  calling  for  inci'eased 
dividends  to  its  shareholders;  more  revenue  to  the 
electrical  contractor  to  pass  on  to  his  employees  to 
put  into  circulation;  more  rental  value  to  the  build¬ 
ing  owner  to  encourage  him  and  others  to  build  more 
buildings,  with  all  the  incidental  additional  money 
put  into  circulation;  new  settlers  attracted  by  the 
live  appearance  of  the  town,  by  contrast  with  less 
brilliantly  advertised  competing  tow  ns,  with  the  con¬ 
sequent  added  influx  of  new  enterprise,  and  its  chain 
of  benefits. 
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The  New  Norwegian  Electric 
Pig  Iron  Furnace 


By  Frank  Hodson'  and  Dr.  M.  Sem'^ 


WHILE  Norway  has  been  famous  for  centuries 
for  the  high  quality  and  purity  of  its  iron, 
it  was  not  until  1910  that  iron  was  produced 
commercially  by  electric  smelting.  The  Tinfos  Verk 
and  Elefos  Jemverk  at  that  time  installed  simple 
monophase  pit-t3TDe  electric  smelting  furnaces  using 
coke  as  a  reducing  agent  and  produced  about  10,000 
tons  of  pig  iron  a  year. 

Originally  these  furnaces  were  provided  with 
two  sloping  shafts,  one  on  each  side  of  the  carbon 
electrode,  but  as  these  did  not  prove  satisfactory  for 
removing  the  gases  generated,  these  were  finally 
allowed  to  bum  or  escape.  The  furnaces  were  not 
efficiently  operated  in  this  way  and  little  or  no  prog¬ 
ress  was  made  until  1920  when  the  Norwegian  gov¬ 
ernment  decided  to  appropriate  the  necessary  money 
for  the  running  of  a  600-kva.  electric  smelting  fur¬ 
nace  using  the  Soderberg  self -baking  electrode.  This 
electrode  consists  of  a  metallic  casing  with  inside  fins 
of  metal — the  raw  electrode  mix  consisting  of  coke, 
anthracite,  pitch  and  tar  being  slightly  heated  and 
rammed  into  the  metallic  casing.  The  electrode  is 
then  ready  to  use.  The  fins,  casing  and  the  mix 
carry  current  until  the  electrode  is  baked  and  then 
the  operation  is  continuous,  new  pieces,  of  electrode 
being  welded  on  from  time  to  time.  The  electrodes 
are  not  limited  either  in  size,  length  or  shape  and 
they  are  superior  to  ordinary  carbon  electrodes  in 
electrical  conductivity  so  that  a  current  density  as 
high  as  11  amp.  per  sq.  cm.  (corresponding  to  ap¬ 

>  President,  Electric  Furnace  Construction  Compnny,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
^Metallurgrist,  Electrokcmisk  Industri,  Kristiania,  Norway. 


proximately  70  amp.  per  sq.  in.)  is  easily  possible. 
The  size  of  the  furnace  is  not  limited  as  with  earlier 
monophase  furnaces,  single,  two  or  three-phase  fur¬ 
naces  being  practical. 

The  furnace  was  put  in  operation  in  July,  1922, 
and  ran  continuously  until  Jan.  6,  1924.  The  report 
on  its  operation  has  caused  wide  comment  in  Nor¬ 
wegian  iron  circles  and  while  electric  smelting  of  iron 
ore  may  not  compete  with  blast  furnace  iron  in  the 
United  States,  the  results  are  sufficiently  interesting 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  new  development  to  merit 
considei'ation.  There  are  places  in  the  United  States, 
including  the  Pacific  Coast  states,  in  Canada  and  in 
South  America  rich  in  cheap  hydroelectric  power 
where  coal  and  coke  are  expensive  and  oi*e  plentiful, 
that  are  watching  the  Norwegian  experiment  with 
considerable  interest.  The  plant  of  the  Campanhia 
Electro-Metallurgica  Brasiliera  already  has  tw  o  large 
electric  smelting  furnaces  in  operation  and  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  over  120,000  kw.  of  electric  smelting  iron 
furnaces  are  in  operation  in  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

During  the  test  all  kinds  of  ore  were  used,  in- , 
eluding  concentrates,  sinters  and  lumy  ore.  In  some 
cases  the  content  of  concentrates  was  as  high  as  66 
per  cent  without  causing  special  difficulty.  Both 
charcoal  and  coke  were  used  as  a  reducing  agent — 
the  fonner  working  so  smoothly  that  coke  and  coke 
bi'eeze  were  used  most  of  the  time  in  order  to  make 
the  operating  conditions  as  difficult  as  possible.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  test  1,300  tons  of  pig  iron  were  produced, 
one-third  being  sold  to  foundries  and  the  balance  to 
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a  steel  plant  for  use  in  open  hearth  furnaces.  Both 
gray  and  white  iron  were  produced  at  will. 

The  furnace  used  was  a  pit  type  with  electrodes 
hanging  vertically  into  the  furnace  crater.  The  run 


A  26-in.  Soderberg  electrode  in  a  4,000-kw.  electric  pig  iron 
furnace  in  Norw'ay. 


was  divided  into  three  periods.  During  the  first  the 
furnace  was  operated  as  an  open-pit  t>T)e  with  one 
top  and  one  bottom  electrode.  During  the  second  the 
electrodes  were  both  on  top.  For  the.  third  and  most 
successful  test  the  furnace  was  closed  with  a  brick 
roof,  provided  with  a  charging  shaft  around  the 


Two  3,000-kw.  “Electrometall”  type  electric  iron  ore  smelting 
furnaces  now  operating  in  Brazil. 


electrode  and  equipped  with  pipes  for  collecting  the 
gases.  During  all  of  the  tests  the  electrodes  were 
charged  with  11  amp.  per  sq.  cm. 

The  consumption  of  power,  coke  and  electrode 
varied  with  the  different  kinds  of  coke  and  coke 


breeze  and  also  with  the  grade  and  kind  of  iron  made. 
A  fairly  good  grade  of  ore  gave  the  following  results : 

For  each  ton  of  pig  iron  produced 
2,600  kw-hr.  were  used 
380  kg.  of  85%  carbon  coke  were  used 
8  to  10  kg.  of  electrode  were  used 

A  summary  of  the  advantages  of  the  new  fur¬ 
nace  over  the  older  types  as  brought  out  by  the  tests 
showed : 

1.  Cheaper  operation — two  workmen  ran  the 
trial  furnace. 

2.  Cheaper  and  simpler  installation — a  10,000- 
kw.  furnace  requires  but  three  electrodes. 

3.  Any  raw  materials  may  be  used  (powdery 
ore,  iron  sands,  coke  breeze,  etc.). 

4.  Load  of  the  furnace  can  be  varied  as  and 
when  required. 

5.  Can  use  either  charcoal  or  coke  economically. 

6.  Operation  of  the  electrode  continuous — no 
breakage,  greater  power  input  into  furnace, 
increased  production,  much  cheaper  than  car¬ 
bon  electrode. 

The  first  result  of  the  experiment  has  been  the 
construction  of  a  4,000-kw.,  three-phase  furnace  of 
this  type  for  the  Christiania  Spigeverk,  Kristiania, 
Norway.  The  results  of  this  installation  will  be 
watched  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 


Japanese  Government  Will  Electrify 
Tokaido  Railway  Line 

At  a  recent  Japanese  Imperial  Govemment  rail¬ 
way  conference  held  in  Tokyo  a  program  was 
approved  for  the  electrification  of  the  Tokaido  rail¬ 
way  line  between  Tokyo  and  Akashi,  according  to 
advices  sent  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  by  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  Phil¬ 
lips.  The  money  for  electrification  work  was  appro¬ 
priated  some  time  ago  and  the  recent  conference  had 
for  consideration  only  the  development  of  a  definite 
progi-am. 

The  work  under  consideration  at  the  present 
time  consists  of  the  portion  of  the  Tokaido  line  ex¬ 
tending  from  Numazu  to  Akashi,  a  distance  of  ap¬ 
proximately  300  miles.  This  work,  not  including  the 
cost  of  locomotives,  is  estimated  to  require  the 
expenditure  of  alx)ut  21,983,000  yen  (approximately 
$10,700,000). 

In  addition  to  the  electrification  of  the  Tokaido 
line,  the  Japanese  railway  depai*tment  has  already 
prepared  tentative  plans  for  electrifying  l30th  the 
central  and  the  northeni  lines. 

While  the  foreign  electric  locomotives  have  so 
far  dominated  the  field,  at  least  one  Japanese  com¬ 
pany  is  active  in  competing  for  this  particular  class 
of  business.  A  trial  locomotive  has  recently  been 
completed  and  tested  by  the  Hidachi  Engineering 
Works,  which  in  design  embodies  many  features  in¬ 
troduced  by  American  manufacturers.  According  to 
reports,  this  Japanese  trial  locomotive  has  given 
good  results  in  the  recent  test. 
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Electrical  Construction 

By*  E.  E^rl  Browne 

WHEN  estimating  a  job,  if  the  contractor  some  costly  items  if  reliance  is  put  in  memory  only, 
should  find  that  a  riser  plan  is  not  given  it  This  is  particularly  true  of  a  plan  for  a  building  in 
is  a  good  idea  for  him  to  make  a  rough  plan  which  there  are  to  be  a  number  of  tenants  with  sep- 
(not  to  scale)  of  his  own.  In  this  way  he  is  able  to  arate  metering  for  lights,  power  and  heating  in  addi- 
check  against  the  omission  of  feeders,  sub-feeders,  tion  to  the  general  building  lighting  and  power  work, 
motor  circuits,  sign  circuits,  signal  transformer  cir-  In  figuring  on  such  a  job,  the  contractor  must  re- 
cuits,  etc.  By  using  such  a  plan  it  is  possible  to  member  that  to  comply  with  the  rules  it  is  necessary 
check  on  the  main  service  switches,  distribution  to  install  general  lighting  and  power  disconnect 
switches,  panel  boards,  motor  circuit  switches,  etc.  switches  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  shown  in 
This  is  essential  for  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  overlook  Fig.  12. 


Fig.  13 
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All  services,  feeders,  sub-feeders  and  motor  and 
other  special  circuits  should  be  listed  on  a  form  such 
as  shown  in  Fig.  13  and  by  checking  the  riser  dia¬ 
gram  against  the  items  found  on  the  floor  plans  and 
listed  in  the  form  there  is  less  chance  of  eiTor. 


the  past  articles  in  the  Journal  of  Electricity.  It  is 
also  assumed  that  the  feeders  and  sub-feeders  are 
lain  in  separate  conduits  as  some  departments  of 
electricity  do  not  permit  them  being  nin  together 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  these  cities  two  or  more  power 


In  totaling  the  wire  length  for  each  separate  run 
5  ft.  should  lie  added  to  the  conduit  length  in  order 
to  take  care  of  connections  in  cabinets,  switches  and 
the  incidental  waste. 

In  this  foion  it  is  contemplated  that  the  material 
items  are  listed  separately  instead  of  consolidated  as 
shown  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject  in  several  of 


companies  often  seiwe  the  same  building  and  if  at 
a  later  date  a  tenant  should  change  to  the  other  com¬ 
pany  it  would  mean  that  the  conductors  for  two  sep¬ 
arate  systems  would  be  in  the  same  conduit  and 
therefore  in  conflict  with  Rule  26-P,  last  paragraph 
of  the  1920  National  Electric  Code,  and  Rule  503-J 
of  the  1923  Code. 
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A  Practical  System  of  Accounting  for 
Contractor  and  Dealer 

By'  F.  V.  Mitchell 


IX  the  Juiy  15  issue  of  the  Jounial  of  Electricity 
an  illustration  of  the  detailed  job  cost  sheet  was 
presented  and  it  is  now  the  intention  to  outline 
the  exact  method  of  procedure  in  the  preparation  of 
this  analytical  form. 

The  descriptive  data  at  the  top  of  the  sheet, 
such  as  Nature  of  Work  to  Be  Done,  Date,  Job  No., 


Location  of  Job,  Owner,  Builder,  etc.,  are  obtained 
from  the  information  contained  in  the  usual  form 
of  contract,  which  is  filed  in  a  proper  folder  provided 
for  that  puiT)ose  and  given  the  next  job  number  in 
the  order  following.  The  workman’s  name  and  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  worked  are  filled  in  from  Daily  Time 
Cards  (Fig.  1)  turned  in  by  the  workmen.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  worked  are  also  entered  from  the  Daily 
Time  Cards  opposite  the  pix)per  workman’s  name  on 


marked  “Credit”  is  used  by  the  stock  clerk  to  list 
materials  returned  from  the  job,  which  are  entered 
on  the  Job  Cost  Sheet  as  a  deduction  from  the  ma- 


Fig.  2. 


the  Weekly  Pay  Roll  Record,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  terials  sent  to  the  job,  the  difference  representing 
The  amount  of  materials  used  is  entered  from  Ma-  the  net  amount  of  material  used  to  complete  the  job. 
terial  Requisitions  (Fig.  3)  prepared  by  the  estima-  The  Job  (k)st  Sheets  are  filed  numerically  in  a 
tor  at  the  time  of  delivery  to  the  job.  A  similar  fonn  canvas-covered  binder  provided  for  that  puipose  and 
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at  the  end  of  each  month  the  total  amount  of  labor 
and  material  put  into  each  job  during  the  month  as 
shown  on  the  job  cost  sheets  is  entered  on  the  List 
of  Labor  and  Material  put  into  jobs  during  the 
month  (Fig.  4).  Through  a  monthly  journal  entry 
the  total  of  the  material  column  is  debited  to  Work 
in  Process  account,  No.  15,  and  credited  to  Merchan¬ 
dise  account  No.  10,  and  the  total  of  the  Labor  col¬ 
umn  is  debited  to  Work  in  Process  account  No.  15 
and  credited  to  Accrued  Pay  Roll  account  No.  32. 


charged  to  each  department  is  ascertained  by  the 
preparation  of  a  summary  of  the  amounts  allocated 
to  Wiring  (1),  Fixtures  (2),  and  Store  (3)  on  the 
various  Expense  accounts  No.  60  to  73  inclusive,  in 
the  (General  Ledger.  The  totals  of  Departments 
Nos.  1  and  2  should  be  debited  to  Work  in  Process 
account  No.  15,  the  total  of  Department  No.  3  deb¬ 
ited  to  Cost  of  Goods  Sold  (Overhead)  account  No. 
52-C,  and  the  grand  total  of  all  three  departments 
credited  to  Overhead  Expense  Clearing  account 


As  Accrued  Pay  Roll  account  No.  32  is  debited  with 
the  amount  of  checks  drawn  and  paid  for  labor  dur¬ 
ing  the  month,  the  credit  balance  of  this  account 
represents  the  amount  of  labor  earned  but  not  paid 
at  the  end  of  each  month.  This  amount  should 
always  equal  the  total  of  the  previous  month’s  pay 
roll  included  in  the  first  weekly  pay  roll  checks  of 
the  following  month.  It  is  very  essential  that  this 
l)e  verified  each  month  as  it  proves  that  all  labor 
paid  is  being  charged  properly  against  the  job.  It  is 
important  that  this  be  done  accurately  on  contract 
jobs  for  cost  statistical  puiposes,  for  if  any  labor 
is  omitted  from  time  and  material  jobs  it  simply 
means  that  labor  is  being  paid,  for  which  no  returns 
are  received. 

The  total  overhead  expense  for  the  month 


group  60  to  73.  This  in  effect  closes  out  the  Over¬ 
head  Expense  accounts  monthly  and  they  are  not 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  General  Ledger  Trial 
Balance,  The  totals  of  overhead  expense  charged  to 
Departments  Nos.  1  and  2  for  the  month,  are  then 
divided  by  the  totals  of  labor  and  material  put  into 
jobs  during  the  month  in  each  respective  depart¬ 
ment,  the  average  percentage  obtained  in  Fig.  4 
being  35  per  cent  for  Department  No.  1  and  75  per 
cent  for  Department  No.  2.  The  total  of  labor  and 
material  put  into  each  job  is  then  multiplied  by  this 
common  percentage  and  the  amount  of  overhead  on 
each  job  for  that  month  is  extended  in  the  overhead 
column,  the  total  of  which  should  agree  with  the 
total  overhead  expense  charged  against  the  two  de¬ 
partments  for  the  month. 
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Some  Reasons  Why  Mam  Fuses  Should  Be  Sealed 

High  Conductor  Capacity  and  Scientific  Fuse  Protection  Ai-e 
Often  Rendered  Ineffective  by  Fuse  Tampering 

By  BENJAMIN  W.  CLARK 

Chief  In»i)ector,  Department  of  Electrical  Inspection,  Detroit,  Mich, 

What  the  safety  valve  is  to  a  steam  to  replace  blowm  fuses.  The  inspector 


boiler,  the  fuse  is  to  an  electrical  cir¬ 
cuit.  When  a  boiler  is  overloaded,  the 
.safety  valve  lets  go  or  else  the  boiler 
lets  go.  When  an  electric  circuit  is 
overloaded  the  fuse  blows  out — and  if 
there  is  no  fu.se,  serious  consequences 
may  follow.  Is  it  not  strange  that  the 
electrical  industry,  the  Underw’riters’ 
Laboratories  and  municipal  inspection 
departments,  having  gone  to  so  much 
trouble  and  expense  to  make  the  use  of 
electricity  safe,  are  in  so  many  cases 
willing  to  let  their  efforts  go  for  noth¬ 
ing  by  permitting  users  to  tamper  •with 
the  .safety  valve  of  the  installation — 
the  fuse. 

Rarely  do  people  monkey  with  the 
safety  valve  on  a  boiler,  or  overload  it 
Nvnth  weights,  yet  it  is  an  everyday 
occurrence  for  them  to  tamper  with 
fuses. 

An  electrical  inspector  a  few  years 
ago  visited  a  neighborhood  motion  pic¬ 
ture  theater  on  one  of  his  regular  in¬ 
spection  trips.  Overhead  sat  several 
hundred  persons  watching  the  picture. 
Below,  in  the  complete  •waring  of  the 
entire  building,  he  found  scarcely  a  fuse 
that  w'as  not  backed  by  a  coin.  In  all, 
he  took  from  that  installation  forty-one 
cents  in  money — pennies,  dimes  and 
nickels.  Fuses  had  been  so  fixed  that 
they  would  carry  more  load  than  the 
line  itself,  and  an  overloaded  circuit  be¬ 
yond  question  w’ould  have  produced  a 
fire,  and  beyond  reasonable  doubt  a 


in  this  case  just  happened  to  drop  into 
the  hotel.  Picture  w'hat  the  result  might 
have  been  if  these  lines  had  become 
overloaded  and  a  fire  had  resulted  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  in  the  hotel, 
w'hich,  by  the  w’ay,  w'as  of  wood  and  a 
veritable  fire  trap. 

Here  is  not  only  a  fire  hazard  but 
a  life  hazard  that  at  present  can  be 
avoided  only  by  finding  out  and  correct¬ 
ing  such  conditions.  It  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  people  can  be  fully  educated 
to  the  dangers  of  this  practice  nor  can 
it  be  expected  that  ordinances  can  be 
universally  passed  which  will  prevent 
tampering  with  fuses  because  of  the 
penalty  involved.  There  is  only  one 
answer — to  seal  effectively  the  main 
fuses  in  every  electrical  installation. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  say  just  what 
percentage  of  fires  are  caused  by  such 
tampering  with  fuses.  The  reason  is 
obvious — the  fire  destroys  the  evidence. 
From  the  number  of  such  cases  that 
are  found,  however,  and  from  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  fire  that  such  a  condition  pro¬ 
duces,  it  is  certain  that  a  great  deal 
of  property  damage  is  resulting  every 
day  from  this  cause.  Fires  that  start 
from  electrical  defects  are  mainly  at¬ 
tributable  to  tw'o  conditions — either  the 
looping  or  kinking  of  •ware,  or  the  doc¬ 
toring  of  fuses.  Several  years  ago  the 
writer  sat  in  a  hall  over  a  big  furniture 
store  in  a  wooden  business  block.  The 


manager  sat  at  his  desk  and  pointed  to 
the  wire  of  his  electric  light  which  wa.« 
looped  and  coiled  all  over  the  place. 
He  remarked  that  he  had  heard  that 
this  was  dangerous  and  hight  cau.se  a 
fire.  He  asked  if  this  were  true.  Just 
as  he  had  been  told  that  it  was,  the 
wire  strangely  enough  started  to  smoul¬ 
der  and  burst  into  flames — an  unusual 
coincidence,  but  a  dramatic  one,  and 
one  that  emphasizes  the  danger  of  care¬ 
less  wiring  and  imperfect  fu.se  protec¬ 
tion. 

Fuses  are  placed  in  a  circuit  for  a 
very  good  reason — to  guard  against 
overloading  the  conductors,  and  against 
.short-circuits.  When  fuses  of  the  proper 
.size  continually  blow  out  it  is  not  the 
fuse  that  is  wrong.  When  this  happens 
an  investigation  by  a  competent  elec¬ 
trician  should  be  made.  To  permit  the 
u.ser  to  replace  these  blown  fu.ses  with 
copper. bars,  wire,  nails  or  pennies  is 
to  permit  the  creation  of  a  serious  life 
and  fire  hazard.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  danger  of  this  practice.  Every 
day  inspectors  from  inspection  depart¬ 
ments  and  from  the  fire  mar.shals’  offices 
turn  up  such  installations,  and  a  guess 
could  not  be  ventured  as  to  how'  many 
seiious  fires  have  been  averted  by  such 
discoveries. 

In  a  restaurant  in  Detroit  there  was 
not  a  single  fuse  in  the  installation. 
In  place  of  the  main  fu.ses  they  had 
used  copper  tubing,  flattened  at  the 
ends  to  fit  the  fuse  jaws  of  the  swatch. 
This  copper  tubing  has  many  times  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  conductors. 
Every  branch  fu.se  had  been  doctored 
as  shown  in  the  illu.stration.  Needless 
to  say,  every  circuit  was  overloaded. 
report  from  the  fire  marshal’s  office  on 
a  large  garage  show’s  the  same  condi¬ 
tion  existing.  Every  circuit  is  over- 


panic. 

Why  all  this  fuss  about  using  a  cer¬ 
tain  size  of  conductor,  covered  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  thickness  of  rubber?  Why  require 
porcelain  knobs  and  tubes,  or  iron  con¬ 
duits  to  carry  the  conductors?  Why 
the  expense  of  testing  electrical  devices 
in  the  Underwriters’  Laboratories?  Why 
the  trouble  and  expenditure  of  inspect¬ 
ing  the  finished  installation?  Of  w’hat 
use  is  a  certificate  of  inspection  when 
five  minutes  after  it  is  issued  the  user 
may,  wilfully  or  ignorantly,  make  all 
of  these  precautions  w’orthless  by  doc¬ 
toring  the  fuses?  Such  offenses  do  not 
come  under  the  criminal  code  in  the 
ordinap^  sense.  To  tamper  with  a  fuse 
is  punishable,  it  is  true,  as  a  violation 
of  the  electrical  code,  but  the  practice 
cannot  be  reached  through  that  channel. 
In  flagrant  cases  fines  have  been  im¬ 
posed — even  jail  sentences  been  given — 
but  this  is  not  the  way  to  prevent  the 
common  doctoring  of  fuses  by  people 
who  simply  wish  to  avoid  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  replacing  them  when 
they  are  blow’n  out. 

The  extent  to  w’hich  fuses  are  tam¬ 
pered  with,  in  both  household  and  com¬ 
mercial  installations,  is  amazing.  The 
trouble  to  which  janitors  and  engineers 
will  go  to  short-circuit  a  line  through 
a  fu.se,  simply  to  avoid  the  trouble  of 
replacing  it,  is  surprising.  In  a  Detroit 
hotel  recently  there  were  found  tw’enty- 
two  brass  fuses  that  had  been  bypas.sed 
by  cutting  away  part  of  the  base  and 
turning  it  over,  thus  short-circuiting 
the  fuse.  In  another  part  of  the  same 
in.stallation  w’ere  found  three  pieces  of 
No.  8  copper  wire  that  had  been  used 


£leetricittj  and  fuses  . 

^The  overloading  of  circuits  and  the  tampering 
mantf  Tire^.  Stop  this  practice^  Qet  an 


with  fuses  cause  ^ 
electrician  to  do  the  uctk 


^  These  arefoun4in  many  homes 


end  these jn  many  of  ourfadorits. 


Some  examples  of  coppered  and  otherwise  bypas.sed  fuses  found  by  the  electrical  insitection  depart¬ 
ment  of  Detroit,  Mich.  Many  of  these  fuses  had  been  so  wired  that  they  had  a  Kreater  caiiacity 
than  the  conductors  they  were  suptmsed  to  protect. 
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A  collection  of  fueen,  many  of  which  were  found  in  hotels,  restaurants  and  ftaraKes.  and  all  of 
which  have  been  blown  and  later  rewired  with  non-fusible  elements.  Particularly  interestiuK  is 
the  larKe  piece  of  copper  tubinK  bent  to  fuse  form  and  taken  from  a  restaurant. 


loaded  and  every  fuse  doctored.  One 
instance  after  another  could  be  cited  in 
which  similar  conditions  have  been 
found,  but  everyone  who  has  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  electrical  inspection 
departments  has  had  plenty  of  personal 
experience  of  this  nature. 

What  can  be  done  about  it?  Is  it 
necessary  to  stand  by  and  let  such  an 
evil  go  on?  Do  w’e  have  to  go  along, 
cheerfully  replacing  doctored  fu.ses  as 
we  find  them,  and  trusting  to  Provi¬ 
dence  that  those  we  do  not  find  will 
cause  no  trouble? 

There  is  but  one  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem — put  the  main  fuses  under  seal.  We 
would  not  think  of  permitting  a  user  of 
electricity  to  wire  his  building  with 
bare  wire.  We  certainly  would  object 
to  his  using  No.  18  or  No.  20  wire  in 
his  main  and  branch  circuits.  Why, 
then,  let  him  create  almost  the  same 
hazard  by  making  it  .so  easy  to  doctor 
the  main  fuses?  The  plain  answer,  and 
the  only  way  out,  is  to  put  the  main 
fuses  where  the  user  cannot  reach  them, 
for  if  he  can  he  will  doctor  them,  in  a 
large  percentage  of  cases,  as  soon  as 
they  blow  out.  It  is  almost  unbeliev¬ 
able  that,  with  a  full  knowiedge  of  the 
importance  of  proper  fuse  protection,  so 
many  inspection  departments  which 
have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
the  protection  of  open  switches  have 
yet  taken  no  .step  to  eliminate  this  doc- 
toretl  fuse  hazard. 


Attractive  Fan  Window  Produces 
Excellent  Results 

A  seasonable  window  display  of  the 
Electrical  Supply  Company,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif.,  productive  of  fan  sales, 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  picture. 
The  trim,  which  was  supplied  by  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  features  Westinghouse 
fans,  and  the  material  was  arranged  by 
F.  A.  Sieke.  The  opposite  arms  of  the 
traffic  signal  read  “Keep  Cool,”  an<l  this 
signal  was  revolved  by  means  of  a  fan 
blowing  on  the  arms.  C.  V.  Schneider, 
manager  of  the  company,  voiced  his  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  window,  stating  that  the 
thirty-five  fans  sold  during  the  two 
weeks  of  the  display  proved  its  effec¬ 


tiveness.  This  was  considered  an  ex¬ 
cellent  showing,  considering  the  fact 
that  the  fan  season  is  yet  early,  and 
that  the  weather  was  cool  for  a  portion 
of  the  time. 


Alameda  County  Association  Has 
Monthly  Dinner  Meeting 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Electrical  Contractors’  and  Dealers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  Alameda  County  w’as  held 
at  the  New’port  Cafe,  Oakland,  Calif.,  on 
July  8.  The  meeting  was  w'ell  attended 
by  members  and  guests  from  all  over 
the  county. 

The  dinner,  preceding  the  business 
meeting,  was  at  six-thirty.  Following 
dinner  Mr.  Chilcote,  as  presiding  officer, 
called  on  several  of  the  guests  for  brief 
addresses.  Ben  Hill,  of  the  electrical 
inspection  department  of  the  city  of 
Oakland,  told  in  brief  of  the  new’  ordi¬ 
nance  just  pas.sed  in  that  city  and  of  its 
benefits  to  owners  of  buildings  as  well 
as  to  electrical  contractors.  Walter 
Aden,  Oakland  manager  for  Fobes  Sup¬ 
ply  Company,  San  Francisco,  spoke 
briefly  on  the  folly  of  the  low  bid  and 
on  the  necessity  for  charging  a  price 


for  work  sufficient  to  yield  a  legitimate 
profit.  Lloyd  Hanlon,  of  Electric 
Supply  Company,  Oakland,  spoke  on 
improving  conditions  and  “Tommie” 
Thompson  of  the  Western  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  San  Francisco,  told  of  his  com¬ 
pany’s  interest  in  dealers’  as.sociations. 
L.  E.  Crandall,  of  the  Califomia  Elec¬ 
trical  Cooperative  Campaign,  gave  a 
brief  resume  of  the  June  Bride  Week 
campaign  and  F.  V.  Mitchell,  account¬ 
ant,  spoke  on  the  fundamentals  of 
accounting,  giving  some  questions  and 
answ’ers  that  had  come  up  in  the  course 
of  his  contact  with  contractor-dealers. 

J.  W.  Wrenn,  range  sales  manager  of 
the  Great  Western  Power  Company,  San 
Francisco,  spoke  on  the  merchandise 
sales  policies  of  central  stations  and 
also  on  the  electrification  of  the  home. 
Mr.  Wrenn  w’as  followed  by  Horace 
Davis,  editor  of  The  Home,  Electra, 
Fruit  and  Garden,  who  told  of  the 
interest  of  his  publication  in  matters 
electrical.  A.  D.  (“Dent”)  Slaughter, 
manager  of  Allied  Industries,  Inc.,  San 
Francisco,  was  the  principal  speaker  of 
the  evening. 

Accounting  Problem  Questions 
Answered  by  Expert 


The  Joornal  of  Electricity  haa  made 
arrangementa  with  F.  V’.  Mitchell,  public 
accountant  of  San  Franciaco,  to  anawer, 
in  these  colnmna.  such  queationa  aa  may 
be  asked  on  accounting.  All  readers  are 
invited  to  forward  their  inquiries  to  The 
Editors.  Journal  of  Electricity.  The  an¬ 
swers  will  be  published  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  following  the  receipt  of  the  inquiry. 


Question: 

Can  electrical  fixtures  be  sold  at  less 
than  double  the  material  and  labor 
costs,  and  result  in  a  net  profit  to  the 
contractor-dealer  ? 

Answer: 

Electrical  fixtures  can  hardly  be  sold 
profitably  at  less  than  double  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  labor  costs  hung  up  on  the 
customer’s  wall,  when  it  is  taken  into 
consideration  that  the  overhead  of  fix¬ 
ture  departments  runs  as  high  as  75 
per  cent  to  the  material  and  labor  costs. 


Fan  display  of  the  Electrical  Supply  Company 
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Getting  Better  Displays  in  the  District  Offices 

Pacific  Power  &  Light  Company  Directs  Advertising  and  Window 
Dressing  Activities  from  Central  Office 


Decorating:  show  windows  by  mail  is 
an  innovation  that  the  sales  department 
of  the  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Company 
of  Portland,  Ore.,  has  put  into  effect 
and  has  been  conducting  for  over  a 
year.  The  original  trial  of  the  idea 
brought  forth  such  sati.sfactory  results 
that  no  thought  has  been  given  to  aban¬ 
doning  the  policy. 

The  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Company, 
in  common  with  other  central  stations 
engaged  in  the  merchandising  of  elec¬ 
trical  appliances,  found  that  a  concen¬ 
tration  on  one  sales  campaign  was  the 
most  satisfactory  means  of  developing 
sales.  For  this  reason  the  company  was 
anxious  to  have  each  of  its  district 
offices  feature  the  same  appliances  sim¬ 
ultaneously  in  order  that  a  unified  ap¬ 
peal  might  be  made  to  the  public.  In 
addition  to  increasing  the  sales  of  the 
appliances,  it  was  determined  that  the 
unit  cost  per  sale  was  reduced  where  a 
larger  number  of  outlets  could  make 
use  of  the  same  advertising  and  general 
merchandising  methods. 

In  regard  to  developing  normal  bu.si- 
ness,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  merchan¬ 
dising  department  of  the  company,  that 
more  attractive  window  displays,  in 
each  of  the  district  offices,  would  add 
considerably  to  the  volume  of  business 
that  each  office  would  conduct.  The 
problem  that  confronted  the  company 
was  how  to  make  these  window  displays 
of  the  most  attractive  nature  and  at  the 
same  time  hold  down  the  expense.  The 
aim  was  to  present  displays  equal  to 
those  designed  by  expert  window  dress¬ 
ers  at  a  cost  that  would  be  consistent 
with  the  returns  that  could  be  secured. 
The  company  was  also  anxious  to  pre¬ 
sent  advertising  material  that  would  tie 
in  with  the  win<low  displays  of  the 
various  district  stores. 

Investigation  showed  that  the  most 
advantageous  way  to  handle  the  adver¬ 
tising  would  be  to  have  one  central 
office  prepare  all  of  the  copy  for  the 
various  districts,  the  copy  to  be  sent 
to  the  district  managers  for  insertion 
in  the  local  newspapers.  It  was  im¬ 
mediately  seen  that  if  all  of  the  districts 
were  to  secure  their  advertising  from 
the  Portland  office,  it  would  not  be 
advi.sable  to  leave  the  district  managers 
with  the  problem  of  preparing  their 
own  individual  window  displays  to  tie 
in  with  the  newspaper  advertising.  One 
of  two  solutions  remained  for  the  mer¬ 
chandising  department — either  an  ex¬ 
pert  window  dresser  would  have  to  be 
employed  to  dress  all  of  the  windows  or 
some  scheme  would  have  to  be  devised 
whereby  the  trimming  of  the  windows 
could  be  directed  from  the  head  office. 


V.  H.  Moon,  appliance  sales  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Pacific  Power  &  Light 
Company,  rejected  the  idea  of  having 
one  or  more  window  decorators  trim  the 
windows  of  the  district  offices,  on  the 
ground  that  the  plan  was  neither  prac¬ 
tical  nor  economical.  Mr.  Moon  also 
decided  that  the  best  results  could  not 
be  secured  by  counting  on  the  individ¬ 
ual  office  forces  to  decorate  their  owti 
windows  without  advice  from  the  head 
office. 

Some  plan,  by  which  the  decorating 
of  the  district  office  display  windows 
could  be  directed  from  the  head  office, 
was  necessary  and  a  number  of  propo¬ 
sitions  were  taken  under  consideration. 
In  the  end  a  plan  presented  by  Mr. 
Moon  was  accepted  and  put  into  prac¬ 
tice.  The  plan  that  was  adopted  pro¬ 
vided  in  general  that  suitable  window 
trims  should  be  made  up  in  the  Port¬ 
land  office  of  the  company  and  then 
pictures  of  these  windows  should  be 
sent  to  the  district  offices  in  the  towns 
that  the  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Com¬ 
pany  ser\'es. 

The  new  plan  called  for  standardized 
window  trims  in  all  of  the  district  win¬ 
dow’s,  the  model  display  to  be  made  up 
in  the  Portland  office.  It  w’as  decided 
that  with  the  assistance  of  an  experi¬ 
enced  decorator,  attractive  window- 
trims  could  be  prepared  in  the  head 
office,  using  a  standardized  set  of  trim¬ 
ming  materials.  For  this  reason  it  was 
necessary  that  all  of  the  trims  be  sim¬ 
ple  in  their  nature.  Before  the  plan 
w-as  put  into  effect  each  district  office 
was  supplied  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  velour,  window  fixtures,  and  decora¬ 
tive  material  to  adequately  form  a 
background  for  any  display  that  might 
be  placed  in  the  window-.  As  nearly 
every  one  of  the  stores  had  a  display 
window-  of  different  size,  the  amount 
of  matorial  sent  to  each  was  determined 
by  the  w-indow-  area. 

Soon  after  the  district  offices  had  been 
supplied  with  the  material  for  decorat¬ 
ing  their  windows,  the  first  standard¬ 
ized  w-indow-  trim  w-as  prepared.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  varying  size  of  the  display 
windows,  it  w-as  necessary  to  consider 
them  as  three  general  types  of  windows 
and  to  fit  the  trims  into  these  three 
types.  A  dummy  window-,  which  could 
be  made  to  cori-espond  to  the  three 
types  that  w-cre  to  be  considered  as 
representing  the  average  sizes  of  the 
district  w-indow-s,  w-as  set  up  in  the 
Portland  office  of  the  Pacific  Power  & 
Light  Company.  The  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  that  had  been  prepared  w-as  then 
consulted  and  ah  expert  window-  dresser 
was  employed  to  decorate  the  sample 


window.  Using  material  identical  to  | 

that  sent  to  the  district  offices,  the  fl 

trimmer  decorated  the  window’s  to  di-  jl 

rectly  tie  in  with  the  advertising  that 
was  scheduled  for  the  next  week.  The 
display  was  set  up  in  each  of  the  three 
type  windows  and  pictures  were  taken 
of  each  display. 

Following  the  actual  decorating  of  the 
window,  the  decorator  prepared  w’ritten 
instructions  to  be  sent  along  with  the 
photographs  and  cards  used  in  the  dis¬ 
play.  A  full  set  of  cards  w-as  prepared 
for  each  district  office  and  the.se,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  instructions  and  the 
pictures  of  the  trim,  w-ere  mailed  to  the 
outlying  offices.  To  prevent  any  of  the 
window  cards  from  becoming  damaged 
in  transit  a  special  pasteboard  carton 
w-as  devised  w-hich  could  be  used  many 
time.s. 

On  receipt  of  the  material  for  dre.ss- 
ing  the  window-s,  employees  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  offices  follow-ed  the  written  instruc¬ 
tions  and  trimmed  the  window-  to  make 
it  appear  the  same  as  the  photograph 
did.  As  soon  as  the  second  standard¬ 
ized  di.splay  arrived,  the  first  w-as  re¬ 
moved  from  the  window  and  all  cards 
that  accompanied  the  first  display  were 
returned  to  the  Portland  office  of  the 
company,  the  second  display  taking  the 
place  of  the  first. 

As  the  standardized  w-indow  displays 
have  been  designed  to  tie  in  with  the 
central  station  company’s  advertising 
for  a  certain  period,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  new-  trim  reach  the  district  offices 
in  sufficient  time  to  permit  all  of  them 
to  change  displays  on  the  same  day. 

The  fifteen  district  offices  in  the  cities 
w-here  the  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Com¬ 
pany  fumishes  electric  .serv-ice  have 
found  the  window  trimming  service  to 
be  of  considerable  help  to  them  and  cus¬ 
tomers  of  the  company  have  commented 
on  the  improved  appearance  of  the  dis¬ 
play  w-indows.  On  the  w-hole  the  plan 
has  w-orked  out  well  and  according  to 
Mr.  Moon  it  is  contemplated  that  it  will 
be  follow-ed  indefinitely. 

The  cost  of  supplying  the  .service  to 
the  districts  has  been  brought  down  to 
a  minimum  through  the  use  of  manufac¬ 
turers’  cards,  cartons  and  display  ma¬ 
terials  w-herever  possible.  This  use 
of  manufacturers’  material  has  also 
brought  additional  results  becau.se  of 
the  tie-in  w-ith  national  adverti.sing  cam¬ 
paigns.  During  the  time  that  the  stand¬ 
ardized  window  trimming  .ser\-ice  has 
been  in  use  the  cost  of  the  service  has 
been  found  to  be  less  than  $10  per 
month  per  district.  The  rea.son  for  the 
low-  cost  per  month  is  also  partly  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  fact  that  background 
material,  such  as  velour,  pedestals, 
benches,  vases  and  flow-ers,  are  used 
over  and  over  again,  the  variety  of  the 
display  being  made  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  component  parts. 
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Washington  Utility  Sells  406  Ranges  in  Six  Weeks 

As  a  Result  of  an  Intensive  Sales  Campaign  17  Per  Cent  of 
Residential  Consumers  Are  Cooking  Electrically 


When  11  per  cent  of  the  residential 
consumers  in  a  large  city  are  using 
electric  ranges  and  water  heaters,  the 
question  is  “How  many  more  can  be 
sold?”  This  is  the  problem  that  con¬ 
fronted  The  Washington  Water  Power 
Company.  Last  year  the  company  sold 
1,048  ranges  and  w'ater  heaters  on  its 
system  in  Spokane  and  in  53  towns  in 
the  Inland  Empire.  The  total  number 
in  service  was  about  5,000  or  nearly  15 
per  cent  of  all  the  residential  consumers 
served  by  the  company,  and  in  some  of 
the  towns  the  range  users  constituted 
as  high  as  33  per  cent  of  the  number 
of  consumers.  Last  year  out  of  the 
total  of  1,048  ranges  and  water  heaters 
actually  sold,  75  per  cent  of  the  sales 
was  made  in  two  campaigns  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  spring  and  summer. 

Business  in  Spokane,  so  far  in  1924, 
has  showm  some  improvement  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1923,  but  in  many  of  the 
towns  conditions  were  not  so  good.  In 
a  general  way,  it  seemed  reasonable 
that  any  campaign  held  at  this  time 
would  not  be  nearly  so  eflFective  as  those 
held  in  1923. 

However,  a  campaign  on  Westing- 
house  automatic  electric  ranges  was 
planned  and  with  only  a  very  small 
amount  of  introductory  advertising,  it 
was  launched  on  April  1,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  running  until  May  17.  Lewis 
A.  Lewis,  sales  manager,  R.  B.  McEl- 


weather,  holidays  and  other  matters 
that  affect  prospective  purchasers.  The 
big  question  in  the  Spokane  campaign 
was  “How  many  can  be  sold?”  and  the 
success  of  the  campaign  hinged  upon 
the  solution,  as  orders  for  the  proper 
number  had  to  be  placed  in  advance. 
The  three  men  made  a  close  estimate 
and  accurately  gaged  the  needs  of  the 
public. 

The  advertising  in  Spokane  was 
placed  with  three  local  newspapers  and 
during  the  seven  weeks  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  2,151  in.  were  used  with  thirty- 
one  insertions.  The  advertising  in  the 
smaller  towns  was  handled  by  thirty- 
seven  newspapers,  with  an  average  of 
one  insertion  per  week,  with  sixteen  to 
twenty  inches  for  each  insertion.  An  at¬ 
tractive  insert  was  mailed  with  every 
residential  bill  sent  out  during  the  cam¬ 
paign  and  in  Spokane  several  illumi¬ 
nated  signs  were  installed  upon  prin¬ 
cipal  car  lines,  showing  the  Westing- 
house  range  with  the  legend  “My  Cook 
is  a  Clock.”  This  sign  also  pictured 
the  badge  of  the  campaign,  a  pennant 
marked  “$7.50  Down.” 

As  a  special  inducement,  a  four-piece 
Cloverleaf  cooking  set  was  offered  free 
with  each  range  and  the  price  quoted 
included  range,  water  heater  and  com¬ 
plete  installation.  How  successful  the 
company  was  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
406  ranges  and  water  heaters  were  sold 
during  the  seven  weeks.  The  detailed 


The  record  made  last  year  during  a  similar 
sale  places  this  department  squarely  up  against 
a  goal  that  can  be  crossed  by  100  per  cent  team 
work.  This  means  cooperation  among  the  men 
on  the  firing  line,  in  the  store  and  by  the  com¬ 
pany. 

You  recall  there  are  four  parts  to  a  sale: 

ATTENTION 

INTEREST 

DESIRE 

POSSESSION 

The  company  has  authorized  the  expenditure 
of  a  substantial  sum  for  advertising  which  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  attracting  the  ATTEN¬ 
TION  and  creating  the  INTEREST  of  many 
prospects.  Your  work  will  be  to  so  prepare 
yourself  that  you  will  be  able  to  stimulate  their 
DESIRE  to  the  point  of  POSSESSION.  Ifs  a 
60-60  game,  boys,  so  let’s  play  it  together  and 
according  to  rules. 

The  money  spent  for  advertising  is  for  your 
benefit — to  multiply  your  prospects;  to  eliminate 
sales  resistance ;  to  place  you  above  any  com- 
l)etition ;  to  increase  the  proportion  of  sales  to 
calls  and  to  insure  you  a  welcome  by  every 
woman  who  appreciates  the  greatest  household 
labor-saver. 

Every  man  has  been  assigned  a  man's  size 
job  to  do  and  when  he  performs  his  duty,  the 
company  has  authorized  us  to  pay  him  for  the 
extra  time  and  effort  required. 

BONUSES  AND  PRIZES  tXJR  SALE.SMEN 

$60.00  for  each  salesman  who  makes  quota. 

$1.00  per  range  sold  by  salesman  to  be  put 
in  a  pot  and  distributed  weekly  to  the  three 
salesmen  who  sell  the  moat  ranges  that  week. 
Distribution  in  the  proportion  of  3-2-1. 

GRAND  PRIZE  of  $30.00  to  the  salesnutn  who 
sells  the  most  ranges  during  the  campaign. 
Second  high  salesntan,  $20.00. 

Reiwmber  that  real  salesmanship  starts  when 
the  customer  says,  "NOT  INTERESTED.” 

Every  one  of  the  city  salesmen  made 
his  quota,  J.  R.  Weideman  selling  a 
total  of  forty  ranges  and  winning  first 
prize  for  the  campaign  and  Carl  Hoff¬ 
man  took  second  prize  with  the  sale  of 
thirty-five  ranges.  These  two  sale.smen 
received  also  a  substantial  share  of  the 
weekly  prizes.  In  addition  to  the  prizes 
the  salesmen  received  the  usual  10  per 
cent  commission  on  all  range  sales. 


The  Western  Electric  Company  ha.< 
prepared  for  distribution  a  new  light¬ 
ing  manual  giving  information  on  light¬ 
ing  systems  in  general  and  on  repre¬ 
sentative  units  which  will  fit  into  all 
lighting  requirements.  The  units  se¬ 
lected  are  illustrated  and  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  them,  as  to  sizes  available, 
wattage,  di.stribution  of  light,  and  the 
method  of  planning  and  installing  them, 
have  been  incorporated  in  the  manual. 


Attractive  billboards  of  this  character  were  used  to  call  attention  to  the  advantages 
of  buying  immediately. 


Population . 

Residential  consumers . 

Westinghouse  3-19B  ranges . 

Westinghouse  2-19B  ranges . 

Westinghouse  5-15  ranges  . 

Other  makes . 

Total  sales,  new  ranges . 

Gross  sales  value . 

Annual  revenue  (a  $90.00 . 

Total  in  service . 

Percentage  of  residential  consumers . 

roy,  assi.stant  sales  manager,  and  J.  F. 
Farquhar,  general  agent,  planned  the 
campaign  and  in  so  doing  they  realized 
that  to  make  the  sale  effective,  ranges 
must  be  installed  promptly  and  conse¬ 
quently  an  ample  stock  must  be  avail¬ 
able  at  all  times.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  rate  of  sales  per  week  during 
a  campaign  may  fluctuate  through  wide 
limits,  say  from  20  to  80  per  week  and 
this  fluctuation  may  depend  upon  deli¬ 
cate  changes  in  local  conditions,  such  as 


Spokanr 

Towns  Directly  Served 

Total 

115.000 

55,000 

170,000 

24.700 

7,500 

32.200 

231 

111 

342 

18 

17 

35 

2 

2 

10  " 

17 

27 

2.69 

147 

406 

$92,862.26 

36.540.00 

3,207 

2,279 

5,486 

13 

30.2 

17 

results  showing  where  the  ranges  were 
sold  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
table. 

The  actual  sales  were  effected  by 
twenty-five  district  and  local  agents  of 
the  company  and  in  Spokane  by  eight 
regular  city  .salesmen,  working  in  indi¬ 
vidual  territories,  and  by  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Electric  Shop.  To  encour¬ 
age  these  salesmen,  Mr.  McElroy  issued 
a  circular  on  March  31  which  read  as 
follows: 


The  Bryant  Electric  Company,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.,  has  recently  redesigned  its 
No.  59,107  outlet  box  receptacle  .so  that 
the  boss  on  the  back  will  fit  in  holes 
1-11/16  in.  in  diameter.  The  body  of 
the  receptacle  is  white  glazed  porcelain 
with  shade-holder  groove  to  receive  any 
standard  weatherproof  or  clamp  type 
.shade-holder  taking  2%  or  3 14 -in. 
shades.  The  company  has  redesigned 
its  No.  699  Spartanette  attachment 
plug.  The  rede.signed  plug  is  such  that 
the  cord  hole  is  elongated  to  take  par¬ 
allel  conductor  cords  used  for  portable 
devices.  The  company’s  No.  75  Wrink- 
let  keyless  socket  body  has  al.so  been 
rede.signed,  allowing  the  use  of  bigger 
binding  screws.  The  terminal  connected 
to  the  screw  shell  of  the  socket  has 
been  nickel-plated  to  conform  to  the 
system  of  identified  terminals.  A  new 
design  of  appliance  .switch  plug  to  be 
known  as  No.  752  has  been  put  on  the 
market  by  the  company.  This  plug  is 
designed  to  fit  3/16-in.  round  pins 
spaced  %  in.  on  centers. 
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Selling  Goods  Over  the  Counter  Without  a  Counter 

Electric  Supply  Hou^e  of  Everett,  Wash.,  Arranges  Store  to 
Get  the  Most  Floor  Space  for  Display  Purposes 


A  store  without  a  counter  seems 
rather  unusual  largely  because  past  cus¬ 
tom  has  closely  tied  the  counter  with 
any  retail  establishment.  The  fact  that 
the  Electric  Supply  House  at  Everett, 
Wash.,  has  no  counter  may  be  the  rea¬ 
son  why  this  concern  has  attracted  con¬ 
siderable  attention  in  the  Washington 
city. 

According  to  an  article  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Edison  Sales  Builder,  by 
Verne  D.  Harrison,  of  the  Seattle  office 
of  the  Pacific  States  Electric  Company, 
“the  store  is  without  a  counter,  and 
everything  is  in  plain  view,  within  easy 
reach  of  the  customer.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  personal  service  that  is  the  big 
factor  in  making  a  success  for  Mr. 
Erickson,  the  proprietor.” 

The  Electric  Supply  House  has  ar¬ 
ranged  its  show  room  with  the  idea  that 
the  average  cu.stomer  desires  to  see  a 
variety  of  articles  of  the  same  general 
class  before  any  purcha.se  is  made.  To 
enable  the  customer  to  make  a  selec¬ 
tion  without  causing  a  great  amount  of 
inconvenience  for  either  buyer  or  .sales¬ 
man,  counters  have  not  been  placed  in 
the  store.  By  eliminating  the  usual 
counter  the  company  has  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  customers  to  go  directly  to 
any  portion  of  the  store  to  look  at  any 
class  of  merchandise  and  get  within 
easy  reach  of  any  particular  article. 
After  getting  .so  close  the  customer  can 
view  the  merchandise  without  taking  it 
from  the  shelf,  thus  eliminating  in 
many  cases  the  lost  time  involved  in 
bringing  numerous  .samples  to  the 
counter  in  the  front  of  the  store. 

The  experience  of  the  Electric  Sup¬ 
ply  Hou.se  has  been  much  the  same  as 
that  of  other  stores  that  have  elimi¬ 
nated  the  counter  from  the  store  fix¬ 
tures.  By  doing  away  with  the  counter 
it  has  been  found  that  the  store  is  given 
an  appearance  of  greater  size  than  it 
would  have  if  counters  were  run  either 
acro.ss  the  depth  of  the  store  or  along 
the  depth.  Thus  greater  floor  display 
space  has  been  obtained  without  the 
necessity  of  cutting  dowm  any  of  the 
wall  display  cases,  bins  or  drawers. 

The  arrangement  adopted  by  the  Ev¬ 
erett  store  is  particularly  adapted  to 
locations  that  are  of  considerable  depth 
and  of  small  width.  In  the  forward 
part  of  the  show  room  there  is  a  series 
of  showcases  fitted  against  the  wall  and 
equipped  with  sliding  glass  fronts.  In 
these  cases  the  smaller  appliances  are 
displayed  and  are  protected  from  dust 
and  atmosphere  by  the  glass  fronts. 
To  the  rear  of  the.se  ca.ses  are  rows  of 
shelves  set  off  by  evenly  spaced  parti¬ 
tions  in  order  that  goods  of  a  similar 
character  may  be  kept  together.  The 
.shelves  and  showcases  are  raised  from 
the  floor  about  2^  ft.  and  extend  to 
within  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
ceiling.  Below  the  set  of  shelves  there 
is  a  long  .shelf  extending  from  the  front 
of  the  .store  to  the  rear.  This  shelf  is 
about  15  in.  wide  and  beneath  this  are 
rows  of  draw'ers  and  bins. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  store  are 
rows  of  alcoves  for  the  displaying  of 
lighting  fixtures  of  the  table  and  bracket 
type.  Ceiling  fixtures  are  hung  dowm 
each  side  of  the  store  and  each  fixture 
is  controlled  by  a  separate  pull  switch. 


ITie  lamp  department  is  maintained 
in  the  rear  of  the  store  on  the  right 
hand  side.  In  reaching  the  lamp  de¬ 
partment  the  customer  must  walk  the 
full  length  of  the  store  and  in  so  doing 
of  course  notices  the  displays  of  appli¬ 
ances  and  devices  on  either  side.  For 
demonstrating  lamps  Mr.  Erickson  has 
prepared  a  rotating  display  rack  that 
is  so  designed  that  when  the  wheel  on 
which  the  lamps  are  fastened  is  rotated 
the  top  lamp  is  lighted. 

The  arrangement  for  the  store  as 
designed  and  put  into  effect  by  the  Elec¬ 
tric  Supply  House  is  unique  in  Everett 
and  has  been  found  to  be  well  suited  to 
the  displaying  of  commercial  and  indus¬ 
trial  merchandise  that  the  company 
carries. 


The  Henger  Seltzer  Company,  elec¬ 
trical  jobbers,  have  just  opened  a 
branch  at  1125  Wall  Street,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif.  The  firm  will  deal  in  radio 
and  electrical  equipment  and  will  cover 
the  entire  Pacific  Coast. 


Standard  Wiring  Symbols  to  Be  Dis¬ 
tributed  in  Denver. — Copies  of  the  re¬ 
vised  standard  wiring  symbols,  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  various  national  elec¬ 
trical  organizations,  have  been  secured 
by  the  Electrical  Cooperative  League 
of  Denver,  Colo.,  for  di.stribution  to  all 
architects,  builders,  and  members  of  the 
electrical  indu.stry  in  its  territory.  The 
symbols  are  printed  on  cardboard  and 
are  suitable  for  mounting  or  framing 
and  carry  the  name  of  the  league. 


The  F.  W\  Wakefield  Brass  Company, 
Vermilion,  Ohio,  has  adapted  a  screw¬ 
less  holder  to  Red  Spot  hangers  for 
commercial  lighting  service.  The  device 
has  been  called  the  “slide-inside”  holder, 
as  there  are  two  slides  within  the 
holder  shell  which  may  be  pushed  up 
or  down  by  the  operation  of  a  small 
protruding  knob.  These  holders  slide 
inside  the  globe,  supporting  it  firmly. 
For  the  pre.sent  this  holder  is  available 
only  with  .standard  Red  Spot  hangers 
of  the  6-in.  .size. 


A  WINNER’S  MOTTO: 
KEEP  ON  PEDALING 

By  JOE  OSIER 

Years  ago.  when  mutton  leg  sleeves 
and  mutton  chop  w’hiskers  were  in 
vogue  and  the — 

Bicycle  built  for  two  was  a  keen  rig — 

.4  business  man  I  know,  who  is  as  wel¬ 
come  at  a  bank  as  a  hundred  thousand 
dollar  account — 

Snagged  many  simoleons  and  no  few 
medals  in  bike  races  which  sport,  it  will 
be  remembered — 

Had  the  well  known  populace  by  the 
w’.k.  ears  in  the  days  long  gone. 

But  the  march  of  progress  put  the 
bicycle  out  of  biz — a  Detroit  manufac¬ 
turer  developed  the  national  nui.sance 
and — 

The  business  man  I  know’  vaulted 
into  the  seat  of  a  flying  flivver  and 


proceeded  to  accumulate  a  barrel  of 
doubloons  and — 

Today  he  puts  the  divine  spark  on 
checks  which  go  to  hundreds,  compris¬ 
ing  his  pay  roll. 


“Keep  on  pedaling;.” 


Recently  while  questing  for  an  inspi¬ 
ration  for  the  preachment,  I  button¬ 
holed  this  bold  buccaneer  and  a.sked  him 
how  he  scaled  the  ladder  of  success.  His 
reply,  made  to  order  for  magazines 
featuring  “How  I  Won  My  Wad”  wa.s — 

“I  kept  on  pedaling.”  *  *  * 

“W.hen  I  was  in  the  bicycle  racing 
game,  I  soon  learned  never  to  quit  ped¬ 
aling.  Regardless  of  how’  much  I  was 
outdistanced;  despite  tough  going  and 
hard  luck,  I  stayed  in  the  race  and, 
usually,  crossed  the  finish  line  a  winner. 

“The  times  I  didn’t  win,  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  tried — 
that  I  did  my  best.  And,  I  u.se  the  same 
idea — 

“Keep  On  Pedaling — in  my  business 
today. 

“W'hen  times  are  good,  I  pedal;  when 
bad,  I  pedal  all  the  harder.  When  vol¬ 
ume  decreases,  when  collections  are 
poor,  I  pedal  until  I  have  a  comfortable 
lead,  then — 

“1  keep  on  pedaling. 

“I  never  give  up — never  admit  defeat. 
There  is  my  secret.  You  are  welcome 
to  it.” 

.Vnd  so  I  hurried  from  his  office  with 
the  idea  fixed  in  my  mind  and  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  buy  a  bicycle  and,  forth¬ 
with,  pump  up  the  golden  path  that 
leads  to — 

Meat  three  times  a  day. 

Business  men  whose  affairs  are  in 
the  doldrums — who  are  so  hungry  they 
do  not  know  where  they  are  going  to 
sleep — who  do  not  know  which  way  to 
turn  to — 

Escape  their  creditors — 

Can  do  the  same  as  I  intend  to  do — 
to- wit: 

Take  this  bicycle  idea  to  their  bosoms 
— apply  it  in  their  business  and — 

“Keep  on  pedaling.” 
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California  Water  Situation  Is 
Analyzed  by  Commission 

Deficient  rainfall  and  run-off  through¬ 
out  California  over  a  succession  of  sea¬ 
sons  has  resulted  this  year  in  the  most 
serious  drought  ever  experienced  since 
records  of  stream  flow  have  been  taken 
generally  in  the  state,  according  to  the 
Hydraulics  Division  of  the  California 
Railroad  Commission.  In  a  statement 
issued  July  22,  the  commission  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Sacramento  River  at 
Red  Bluff  on  June  30,  1924,  showed  a 
discharge  of  2,900  sec.-ft.  compared 
with  3,740  sec.-ft.  on  June  30,  1920. 
The  lowest  previous  record  of  discharge 
at  this  point  for  even  less  than  a  day 
period  was  3,150  sec. -ft.  The  gage  at 
Red  Bluff  is  above  all  diversions,  with 
one  exception,  on  this  river  and  thus 
accurately  shows  the  situation  in  this 
basin.  The  discharge  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  River  is  still  decreasing. 

Other  rivers  of  the  state  have  been 
even  more  seriously  affected  by  the 
drought.  According  to  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  report  the  Mokelumne  River  at 
Clement  showed  a  discharge  of  15  sec.- 
ft.  on  June  30  of  this  year,  whereas  on 
the  same  day  in  1920  the  flow  was 
gaged  at  500  sec.-ft.  Similar  gagings 
on  the  San  Joaquin  River  at  Newnnan 
showed  that  the  flow  on  the  last  day 
of  June  this  year  was  100  sec.-ft.  as 
opposed  to  a  flow  of  1,960  sec.-ft.  on 
June  30,  1920.  In  the  vicinity  of  Fresno, 
in  the  Kings  River  Valley,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  withhold  water  from  some 
400,000  acres  of  irrigated  land  due  to 
the  low  flow  in  the  Kings  River. 

The  situation  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state  is  represented  very  well  by 
the  records  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  and  the  Great  Western 
Power  Company.  The  former  reports 
that  this  year  the  stream  flow  averaged 
over  the  year  has  been  about  66  per 
cent  of  noi-mal.  For  the  month  of  July 
it  was  53  per  cent.  Storage  in  the 
South  Yuba,  the  Mokelumne  and  the 
Stanislaus  Rivers  is  90,  70  and  85  per 
cent  of  normal,  respectiv'ely.  These 
figures  .show  perhaps  the  most  favor¬ 
able  storage  situation  in  the  state. 

The  Great  Western  Power  Company 
has  reported  that  the  stream  flow  in 
the  Feather  River  is  40  per  cent  of 
normal,  the  flow  registering  660  sec.-ft., 
whereas  the  normal  flow  at  this  time 
of  year  is  1,620  sec.-ft.  Storage  on  the 
Great  Westem  system  is  47  per  cent 
of  nonnal. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  has  probably 
suffered  more  than  any  other  part  of 
the  state.  Last  year  the  Kaweah  River 
had  a  flow  of  580  sec.-ft.;  now  it  is 
carrying  30  sec.-ft.  and  is  rapidly  dry¬ 
ing  up.  The  Kern  River,  uith  a  normal 
July  flow  of  1,350  sec.-ft.,  is  at  present 
carrying  about  120  sec.-ft. 


Huntington  Lake,  typical  of  the  basin 
from  which  a  large  part  of  southern 
California’s  hydroelectric  power  is  de¬ 
rived,  in  1919  collected  53,000  acre-ft. 
which  represented  the  lowest  flow  on 
record  until  1924..  This  season  only 
17,000  acre-ft.  flowed  into  the  lake. 


Utility  May  Refuse  City  Offer 
for  Distributing  System 

Although  no  definite  answer  has  been 
given  to  the  proposition,  the  Colorado 
Springs  Light,  Heat  &  Power  Company 
will  probably  refuse  the  recent  offer 
made  by  that  municipality  to  purchase 
the  existing  distribution  system  of  the 
company.  The  city  has  proposed  to  buy 
the  system  for  $750,000. 

George  P.  Riley  and  G.  W.  Munson 
of  New  York,  representing  the  bond¬ 
holders,  recently  conferred  with  the  city 
council  at  which  time  the  proposition  to 
buy  the  distributing  system  was  sub¬ 
mitted.  The  company  claims  its  system 
is  worth  double  the  amount  offered  and 
to  prove  this  is  desirous  of  having  a 
revaluation  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
state  public  utilities  commission  valu¬ 
ation  of  1916  minus  subsequent  depre¬ 
ciation. 

According  to  reports  from  the  Moun¬ 
tain  region,  this  deadlock  between  the 
city  and  the  company  was  expected  as 
the  next  step  in  the  tangle  of  negotia¬ 
tions  resulting,  first,  from  the  failure 
of  the  company  to  secure  a  new  fran¬ 
chise  last  year  and,  second,  owing  to 
the  recent  authorization  of  the  city  at 
a  special  election  for  sufficient  bonds 
to  build  a  new  system  including  a  steam 
generating  plant. 

It  is  understood  that  plans  for  this 
steam  plant,  which  will  be  either  2,500 
or  5,000-kw.  capacity,  are  progressing 
under  the  direction  of  Franklin  P. 
Wood,  Denver  con.sulting  engineer.  His 
firm  has  also  completed  plans  for  an 
additional  hydroelectric  plant  for  the 
municipal  system  at  Ruxton  Park  to 
cost  about  $50,000. 

Gas  and  steam  heating  service  are 
not  being  considered  by  the  city  as  it 
is  said  the  municipal  plans  provide  for 
an  electric  heating  and  cooking  rate  far 
lower  than  the  rates  of  the  present 
company. 


New  Generating  Plant  to  Be"  Installed 
at  Moving  Picture  Studio. — To  supply 
the  needs  for  electrical  energy  of  the 
Universal  Pictures  Corporation  at  Uni¬ 
versal  City,  Calif.,  the  company  is  to 
install  30,000  kw.  of  generating  equip¬ 
ment  there.  The  generators  will  be 
driven  by  Diesel  engines.  The  current 
will  be  distributed  over  the  company’s 
“lot”  at  two  voltages  to  facilitate  the 
u.se  of  various  types  of  illuminating 
equipment  and  motor  driven  apparatus. 
At  present  the  company  is  using  central 
station  energy. 


Federal  Permits  Are  Issued  for 
Klamath  River  Project 

Preliminary  peiTnits  covering  power 
projects  on  the  Klamath  River  in  north¬ 
western  California  have  been  granted 
to  the  Electro-Metals  Company  of  San 
Francisco  by  the  Federal  Power  Com¬ 
mission.  Action  on  the  applications  has 
been  delayed  on  granting  the  permits 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  state  per¬ 
mit  had  not  been  secured.  This  permit 
has  recently  been  issued  despite  the 
fact  that  the  California  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  opposed  such  action. 

The  erection  of  dams  on  the  Klamath 
River  has  been  protested  by  the  fish 
and  game  commission  on  the  ground 
that  salmon  could  not  cross  these  ob¬ 
stacles.  The  permits  that  have  been 
issued  state  that  a  plan  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  salmon  must  be  worked 
out  before  construction  work  may  be 
started. 

The  Electro-Metals  Company  contem¬ 
plates  the  expenditure  of  approximately 
$15,000,000  on  the  development.  The 
project  includes  the  erection  of  a  gen¬ 
erating  plant  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Klamath  and  Salmon  Rivers  where 
125,000  hp.  is  to  be  developed.  It  is 
stated  that  the  company  contemplates 
using  the  energy  in  electro-chemical 
and  electric  smelting  plants  in  the 
vicinity  of  Trinidad  on  the  California 
coast,  north  of  Eureka. 


Final  Injunction  Is  Issued  on 
Diamond  Creek  Project 

The  Diamond  Creek  development  on 
the  Colorado  River  in  Mojave  County, 
Arizona,  proposed  by  J.  B.  Girand, 
Phoenix  engineer,  is  indefinitely  held  up 
as  the  result  of  an  order  issued  by 
United  States  Judge  Jacobs  at  Pre.scott, 
making  final  the  injunction  issued  by 
him  March  22,  1924.  This  action  was 
asked  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis¬ 
sion  on  the  basis  of  its  announced  in¬ 
tention  to  allow  no  development  work 
until  an  agreement  is  reached  on  the 
Colorado  River  compact. 

Mr.  Girand  received  a  permit  from 
the  Arizona  state  water  commission  in 
1923  to  proceed  with  the  project  and 
started  construction  work  in  December, 
a  week  before  his  permit  expired.  He 
wa.s  halted  by  the  Federal  Power  Com¬ 
mission,  which  received  a  court  order 
in  the  form  of  a  temporary  injunction. 
It  is  possible  that  if  no  work  is  in  prog¬ 
ress  in  December  of  this  year,  the  state 
permit  will  be  lost.  As  Arizona  is  ex¬ 
tremely  hostile  to  development  of  the 
river’s  resources  by  any  other  agency 
than  the  government  or  itself,  it  is 
doubtful  if  an  extension  will  be  granted 
by  the  present  administration. 
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Litii^ation  May  Be  Resorted  to 
in  Idaho  Rate  Case 

As  the  result  of  an  order  issued  by 
the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of 
Idaho  directing  the  Idaho  Power  Com¬ 
pany  to  show’  cause  why  its  rates  for 
lighting  and  power  service  should  not 
be  reduced  ten  per  cent  and  why  the 
minimum  charges  for  water  and  air 
heating  service  should  not  be  substan¬ 
tially  reduced,  the  Idaho  Power  Com¬ 
pany,  on  July  24,  filed  a  bill  of  com¬ 
plaint  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  southern  Idaho  naming  the 
public  service  commissioners  and  the 
state  attorney-general  as  defendants. 
Although  the  rates  fixed  by  the  commis¬ 
sion  in  March  of  this  year  apparently 
brought  to  a  close  rate  and  valuation 
proceedings  extending  over  a  period  of 
four  years,  it  is  now  evident  that  the 
entire  case  is  to  be  opened  to  further 
litigation. 

Detailed  inventories,  looking  to  a  val¬ 
uation  of  its  properties,  were  filed  by 
the  power  company,  which  serves  a 
large  part  of  southern  Idaho,  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1920.  Hearings  were  held  through¬ 
out  the  year  1921,  but  not  until  Decem¬ 
ber,  1922,  was  the  commission’s  valua¬ 
tion  decision  entered.  Further  delays 
ensued,  the  rate  case  proper  not  being 
reached  until  November,  1923.  The 
commission’s  rate  order,  issued  Febru¬ 
ary,  1924,  unified  rates  throughout  the 
territory  served,  eliminated  discrimina¬ 
tions,  and,  so  it  was  believed,  provided 
schedules  which  would  give  the  company 
a  return  of  about  7.3  per  cent.  Monthly 
reports  filed  by  the  company  and 
checked  by  the  commission  engineer  and 
an  out-of-the-state  expert  showed  that 
revenues  were  not  exceeding  what  the 
commission  had  contemplated,  but, 
yielding  to  what  is  reported  to  have 
been  political  pressure,  a  majority  of 
the  commission  issued  the  recent  “show 
cause’’  order. 

Commissioner  F.  C.  Graves,  in  a  dis¬ 
senting  opinion,  calling  attention  to  al¬ 
leged  inconsistencies  in  the  majority 
order,  urging  that  the  rates  fixed  in 
March  were  the  result  of  mature,  un¬ 
hurried  deliberation,  closed  with  the 
following  paragraph:  “If  this  commis¬ 
sion  (after  years  of  work),  is  to  estab¬ 
lish  its  own  set  of  rates  one  day  (which 
rates  with  the  exception  of  water  heat¬ 
ing  have  simply  made  uniform  the  rates 
exi.sting  previously  as  shown  by  the 
tabulation  as  herein  set  forth),  and 
four  months  and  a  half  later  ask  the 
company  to  show  cause  why  the  com¬ 
mission’s  own  rates  should  not  be  re¬ 
duced,  without  giving  the  .said  rates  a 
fair  trial,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
it  has  forfeited  any  right  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  .seriously,  except  as  a  necessary 
stopping  place  on  the  way  to  the 
courts.’’ 

Llewellyn  Evans,  superintendent  of 
the  light  and  power  department  of  the 
city  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  who  was  called 
in  by  the  commission  to  investigate  and 
report  on  the  situation,  wrote  a  report 
to  that  body  at  Boise,  July  19,  1924,  in 
which  he  said:  “The  files,  data  sheets, 
plotted  curves,  and  compilations  avail¬ 
able  showed  that  infinite  care  and  long 
study  had  been  applied  to  make  the 
findings  in  the  recent  case  accurate,  and 
the  accuracy  is  attested  by  the  results 
shown  in  the  reports  coming  in  from  the 
Idaho  Power  Company.’’  He  commented 
on  the  physical  properties  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  the  effect  that  he  found  them 


in  excellent  condition  and  well  and  eco¬ 
nomically  operated.  After  discussing 
the  water  heating  rate  at  some  length 
he  said:  “As  to  the  proposed  ten  per 
cent  uniform  and  general  cut  on  all 
rates  except  minimum  rates,  I  have  not 
as  yet  completed  my  study,  but  from 
a  rough  comparison  with  the  Tacoma 
municipal  plant  I  can  easily  see  that 
the  rate  payers  are  not  being  grossly 
overcharged.’’ 


License  Extension  Granted  for 
Yuba  River  Development 

The  licen.se  issued  the  Excelsior 
Water  &  Power  Company,  Smartville, 
Calif.,  on  March  24,  1924,  has  been 
extended  by  the  Federal  Power  Com¬ 
mission  so  that  the  maximum  period  is 
25  years  instead  of  10  years.  This 
change  was  authorized  when  the  com¬ 
pany  advised  the  commission  that  it 
would  be  unable  to  finance  the  project 
unless  the  term  were  extended. 

The  licen.se  covers  a  development  on 
the  South  Fork  of  the  Yuba  River  in 
Nevada  County,  California.  The  project 
is  not  the  most  effective  u.se  which  can 
be  made  of  the  resources  of  that  stream. 
It  .seems  entirely  probable,  however, 
that  25  years  will  elapse  before  it  will 
be  fra.sible  to  undertake  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  project.  For  that  reason  the 
commission  extended  the  period  of  the 
license  with  the  understanding  that  the 
license  will  terminate  two  years  after 
the  commission  may  have  i.ssued  a 
licen.se  for  a  more  compi-ehensive  pro¬ 
ject.  The  licensee,  however,  is  to  be 
given  preference  in  the  extension  of 
rights  for  the  development  of  the  entire 
stream. 


Silver  Creek  Permit  Is  Granted 
to  City  of  Sacramento 

A  preliminary  permit  has  been 
granted  by  the  Federal  Power  Com¬ 
mission  to  the  City  of  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  which  will  permit  diverting  the 
upper  tributaries  of  the  Rubicon  River 
into  Silver  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the 
South  Fork  of  the  American  River. 
The  idea  is  to  develop  power  in  Silver 
Creek  and  to  carry  this  water  from  the 
mouth  of  Silver  Creek  through  a  con¬ 
duit  to  Sacramento  for  water  supply 
and  for  irrigation  purposes  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city. 

ITie  California  Power  Board  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  Rubicon  should  not  be 
diverted  out  of  its  own  basin  but  should 
be  developed  in  its  natural  course.  The 
preliminary  permit  will  require  the  city 
to  make  that  alternation  in  its  plans. 

A  protest  had  been  filed  with  the 
commission  by  the  We.stern  States  Gas 
&  Electric  Company.  That  company 
claimed  that  Sacramento’s  project 
would  injure  its  project  on  the  South 
Fork  of  the  American  River  by  reduc¬ 
ing  the  fl*w  of  Silver  Creek.  The  city, 
however,  entered  into  negotiations  with 
the  company  and  the  protest  was  with¬ 
drawn. 


Oak  Grove  Plant  to  Be  Opened  Aug. 
6. — The  formal  opening  of  the  Oak 
Gix)ve  plant  of  the  Portland  Electric 
Power  Company  will  be  celebrated 
Aug.  6.  President  Coolidge  will  press 
a  button  on  his  desk  in  Wa.shington  to 
start  the  plant.  Guests  from  the  North¬ 
west  will  be  in  attendance  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  first  unit  of  the  new  power 
house. 


Edison  Company  Puts  Additional 
Steam  Plants  in  Service 

The  Southern  California  Edi.son  Com¬ 
pany,  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  emer¬ 
gency  caused  by  the  water  shortage  in 
California,  has  placed  in  service  a  total 
of  26,620  hp.  in  steam  capacity  in  the 
form  of  small  or  obsolete  plants  which 
have  been  leased  from  industrials  in 
southern  California.  In  addition  one 
13,000-hp.  turbine  has  been  purchased 
and  installed  in  record  time  in  the  Long 
Beach  steam  plant  and  two  6,500-hp. 
turbines  which  were  supplied  by  East¬ 
ern  manufacturers  were  placed  on  the 
line  July  15.  Work  is  progressing  rap¬ 
idly  on  the  Long  Beach  No.  2  steam 
plant,  which  will  have  a  capacity  of 
93,000  hp.,  and  which  will  be  in  opera¬ 
tion  by  Jan.  1,  1925. 

The  plants  which  have  been  leased 
from  industrials  and  rehabilitated  fol¬ 
low: 


Pacific  Electric  Railway —  Hp. 

Vineyard  Substation  Plant .  4,600 

Sixth  and  Central  Plant . 13,000 

Anaheim  SuKar  Company  .  660 

Huntinirton  Beach  Sutrar  Company .  660 

Santa  Ana  Sutrar  Company .  400 

Los  Alamitoa  SuKar  Comt>any .  660 

Monolith  Cement  Company  .  1,300 

Union  Tool  Com(>any,  Torrence .  660 

Sufrar  Pine  Lunriber  Company,  tVesno....  2,600 

Standard  Oil  Coni|>any,  Whittier .  400 

City  of  Riverside  Plant .  530 

Chino  SuKar  Comriany  . 820 

Oxnard  Su^ar  Company  .  330 

Total . 26,620 


Neither  of  two  plants  which  have 
been  leased  from  the  Pacific  Electric 
company  have  been  in  operation  for  ten 
years. 

In  addition  energ>'  is  being  purchased 
from  the  following  sources: 

Hp. 

Los  Anireles  Gas  &  Electric  CorjJoration  33,000 

City  of  Pa.sadena .  13,000 

San  Diejfo  Consolidated  Gas  &  Electric 

Company  .  5,300 

Total . 51,300 

A  contract  has  been  made  with  the 
San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Fresno,  to  deliver  16,500  bp.  com¬ 
mencing  Aug.  1. 


Initiative  Measure  to  Prevent 
Dams  on  Klamath  Filed 

One  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  sig¬ 
natures  to  an  initiative  measure  which 
would  prevent  the  construction  of  power 
dams  or  any  other  artificial  obstruction 
in  the  Klamath  River  in  California  have 
been  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
at  Sacramento,  Calif.  The  Act,  known 
as  “a  measure  creating  the  Klamath 
River  fish  and  game  district,’’  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  salmon  interests,  sports¬ 
men  and  the  California  Fish  and  Game 
Commission.  It  prohibits  the  construc¬ 
tion  or  maintenance  of  any  dam  on  the 
river  below  its  confluence  with  the 
Shasta  River  in  Siskiyou  County  and 
provides  for  several  penalties  should  its 
provisions  be  violated. 

The  filing  of  the  initiative  petition 
has  particular  bearing  at  the  present 
time  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Power  Commission  has  just  issued 
preliminary  permits  to  the  Electro 
Metals  Corporation  of  San  Francisco 
for  a  development  on  the  river.  This 
company  plans  to  expend  $15,000,000 
for  the  construction  of  a  125,000-hp. 
plant  at  the  junction  of  the  Klamath 
and  Salmon  Rivers. 
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W  est  Receives  Attention  at  W  or  Id  Power  Conference 

Representatives  of  Thirty-five  Countries  Discuss  Problems  of 
Electrical  Industry  in  All  Parts  of  World 
By  ROBERT  SIBLEY 

Special  Correspondence 


Today,  July  12,  the  first  World  Power 
Conference  is  closing  its  sessions  at 
London  and  those  of  us  who  have  taken 
part  in  its  discussions  realize  that  a 
number  of  things  have  transpired  in  its 
deliberations  to  make  it  stand  out  as  a 
new  mile  post  in  international  endeavor. 

The  five  thousand  pages  of  reading 
matter  contributed  in  papers  before  the 
convention  covering,  in  complete  detail, 
the  present  status  of  world  pow'er  devel¬ 
opment  in  all  its  ramifications,  in  them- 
.selves  constitute  an  achievement  worth 
the  effort  involved  in  bringing  the  great 
conference  to  life. 

But  I  think  that  even  more  important 
than  this  are  the  contacts  that  have 
been  established  among  the  thirty-five 
different  countries  represented  in  at¬ 
tendance  that  will  enable  our  industry 
in  the  future  to  better  take  advantage 
of  present  world  knowledge  for  future 
progress,  and  at  the  same  time  better 
to  co-ordinate  effort  in  economic  power 
development. 

The  conference  was  called  by  a  group 
of  British  manufacturers  largely  to 
gather  at  the  British  Empire  Exposi¬ 
tion,  which  is  a  notable  undertaking  in 
itself,  a  representative  group  of  men 
from  the  nations  of  the  world  to  see 
the  steps  that  the  British  Empire  is 
making  in  industry,  in  engineering  and 
in  the  arts.  It  has  far  exceeded  expec¬ 
tations. 

Li.sted  among  those  in  attendance  at 
the  Pow’er  Conference  were  the  greatest 
and  most  noted  names  in  present  day 
engineering  achievement  from  every 
part  of  the  globe. 

Three  things  have  developed  at  the 
conference  that  are  of  unusual  interest 
to  men  of  the  electrical  industry  in  the 
West.  Fir.st,  the  We.st  has  come  in  for 
its  share  of  attention  throughout  the 
discussions  as  a  leader  in  long  distance 
high  voltage  transmission  with  its  eco¬ 
nomic  network  of  distribution  lines.  In 
the  second  place,  the  increasing  atten¬ 
tion  that  is  being  given  in  the  West  to 
uses  of  electricity  in  agriculture  has 
been  follow^ed  with  marked  interest; 
and  in  the  third  place,  the  pronounce¬ 
ment  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
Arthur  T.  Hadley,  president  emeritus 
of  Yale  University,  before  the  sessions 
that  the  electrical  indu.stry  as  a  pro¬ 
gressive  and  still  experimental  industry 
needs  the  nurture  and  attention  of  pri¬ 
vate  initiative  to  bring  it  to  its  full 
economic  evolution,  created  a  profound 
impres.sion. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Kennelly  at  one  of  the  ban¬ 
quets  ably  sounded  the  keynote  of  the 
convention  when  he  said  that  the  new’ 
understanding  among  people  and  na¬ 
tions  is  more  and  more  coming  to  be 
that  title  to  property  is  not  absolute 
but  is  accompanied  by  a  trusteeship  of 
the  owner  that  bears  w’ith  it  the  obli¬ 
gation  to  better  society  generally  in  the 
uses  to  which  property  is  put. 

The  conference  came  to  a  close  by 
passing  unanimously  the  following  dec¬ 
laration:  “That  this  conference  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  world’s  most  crying 
need  today  is  greater  production  and 
manufacturing  activity  among  its  peo¬ 
ples  under  conditions  which  will  pro¬ 


mote  individual  prosperity  and  happi¬ 
ness,  and  that  this  can  be  largely 
achieved  by  the  fuller  development  of 
national  power  resources  and  by  the 
establishment  of  the  most  economical 
means  for  the  general  distribution  and 
utilization  of  energy.’’ 


Large  Synchronous  Condenser  Is 
Ordered  for  Vaca-Dixon 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  through  its  San 
Francisco  office,  has  received  an  order 
from  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  for  a  40,000-kva.  synchronous 
condenser  to  be  placed  in  the  Vaca- 
Dixon  substation.  The  machine  will  be 
the  largest  of  its  type  ever  constructed 
and  w’ill  be  used  for  voltage  regula- 
lations  on  the  220-kv.  line  from  Pit 
No.  3  power  house.  It  will  supplement 
two  20,000-kva.  machines  which  are 
now’  in  operation  at  the  substation. 

A  1,800-hp.  motor  w’ill  be  direct  con¬ 
nected  to  the  condenser  to  permit  its 
operation  as  a  generator  for  line  test¬ 
ing  purposes.  TTiis  is  the  first  time 
that  a  synchi’onous  condenser  has  been 
planned  for  this  kind  of  special  service. 
The  conden.ser  unit  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  20  ft.  long,  14  ft.  8  in.  high,  and 
W’ill  weigh  180  tons.  The  machine  w’ith 
its  immediate  auxiliaries  represents  an 
investment  by  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  of  approximately  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  million  dollars. 

During  the  last  three  years  approxi¬ 
mately  400,000  kva.  in  synchronous  con¬ 
denser  capacity  has  been  sold  to  central 
.stations  in  California.  It  is  estimate<l 
that  85  per  cent  of  this  equipment  has 
been  Westinghouse. 


Fire  Damages  Southern  California 
Edison  Steam  Plant 

Fire  at  the  53,000-hp.  Redondo  steam 
plant  of  the  Southern  California  Edison 
Company  at  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.,  July 
15,  was  cau.sed  by  the  failure  of  an  oil 
sw’itch  to  clear  a  dead  short  on  one  of 
the  15,000-volt  lines  one  mile  from  the 
plant.  The  sw’itch  exploded  and  cau.sed 
a  hot  oil  fire  which  lasted  for  three 
hours.  Foamite  w’as  finally  used  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  flames. 

One  section  of  the  south  15-kv.  bus 
W’as  damaged  as  w’ere  the  leads  to  other 
sw’itches  and  instrument  transformers. 
A  large  hole  w’as  burned  in  the  south 
side  of  the  building  and  the  adjacent 
roof.  The  fire  w’as  confined  to  one 
sw’itch  gallery.  A  duplicate  gallery  w’as 
unharmed,  permitting  the  resumption  of 
full  plant  operation  in  five  and  one-half 
hours  after  the  trouble  occurred. 

The  damage  is  estimated  at  only 
$3,000.  The  fire  started  at  1:30  a.m. 
According  to  H.  G.  Butler,  pow’er  super¬ 
visor,  the  system  loss  w’as  160,000 
kw’-hr.,  an  appreciable  amount  in  view’ 
of  the  acute  pow’er  shortage. 


Engineering  Foundation  Publishes 
Year  Report. — A  report  containing  a 
record  of  the  activities  of  the  Engineer¬ 
ing  Foundation  for  the  year  ended  Feb. 
14,  1924,  has  recently  been  publi.shed. 


Baker  River  Permit  Issued  to 


Wa.shington  Utility 

A  permit  authorizing  the  P'uget  Sound 
Power  &  Light  Company  to  begin  work 
on  its  Eden  pow’er  site  on  the  Baker 
River  in  Skagit  County,  Wash.,  has 
been  issued  by  Marvin  Chase,  .state 
superv’isor  of  hydraulics.  The  develop¬ 
ment  involves  the  construction  of  a 
hydroelectric  plant  with  an  ultimate 
estimated  capacity  of  45,000  hp.  at  a 
cost  of  about  $3,500,000,  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  reservoir  capable  of  impound¬ 
ing  50,000  acre-ft.  of  w’ater  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  $1,500,000. 

The  company  will  be  permitted  to 
appropriate  4,000  sec.-ft.  of  w’ater  from 
the  river.  The  diversion  dam  will  be 
235  ft.  high,  325  ft.  w’ide  on  top  and 
100  ft.  W’ide  on  the  bottom.  The  reser¬ 
voir  W’ill  flood  1,600  acres,  the  maximum 
depth  being  200  ft.  and  the  approximate 
mean  depth  31  ft.  The  dam,  power 
hou.se  and  other  improvements  will  be 
of  concrete. 


Three  Substations  to  Be  Built 
by  Portland  Company 

The  Northwestern  Electric  Company 
of  Portland,  Ore.,  is  planning  to  erect 
three  new’  substation  units  for  regula¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  current  through 
the  city.  The  three  sites  are  at  East 
30th  Street  just  .south  of  Haw’thorne 
Avenue,  at  17th  and  Madison  Streets, 
and  on  17th  Street  betw’een  Pettygrove 
and  Overton  Streets.  Equipment  w’ill 
be  installed  at  these  places  for  semi¬ 
automatic  control  of  voltage  through 
the  adjacent  di.stricts.  In  the  past  the 
Northw’estem  Electric  Company  has 
maintained  street  transformers  in  these 
districts.  The  substation  sites  w’ill  be 
surrounded  w’ith  shrubbery  and  w’ill  be 
made  as  attractive  as  possible. 

Each  substation  will  have  a  capacity 
of  3,000  kw.  and  the  semi-automatic 
features  w’ill  make  the  attendance  of  an 
operator  unneces.sary.  This  new  appa¬ 
ratus  will  be  ready  for  service  about 
Oct.  1,  and  will  cost  approximately 
$130,000. 


Finance  ('orporation  Opens  Coast 
Offices  in  San  Francisco 

The  Household  Utilities  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  has  recently 
opened  Pacific  Coast  offices  at  322 
Rialto  Building,  San  Franci.sco,  Calif. 
Tracy  W.  Simpson,  formerly  w’estern 
district  manager  of  the  Federal  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  has  been  appointed 
Pacific  Coast  manager  of  the  company 
which  specializes  in  the  purcha.sing  of 
dealers’  installment  contract  balances 
on  articles  sold  for  the  home.  The  com¬ 
pany  also  has  a  special  plan  of  finan¬ 
cing  the  contracts  of  ranchers  and  other 
agricultural  buyers  w’ho  do  not  have 
regular  monthly  incomes  and  are  there¬ 
fore  not  su.sceptible  to  being  sold  on 
the  monthly  payment  basis. 

This  company  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  United  States  operating  exclu¬ 
sively  outside  the  field  of  automotive 
financing. 


Relation  of  Electricity  to  Mining  to 
Be  Considered  at  Convention. — At  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American  Min¬ 
ing  Congress,  to  be  held  at  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  Sept.  29  to  Oct.  4,  the  greater 
utilization  of  electric  pow’er  in  mining 
W’ill  be  considered.  One  entire  session 
W’ill  be  devoted  to  this  discussion. 
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New  Home  Occupied  by  San  Diepo 
Public  Utility  Company  • 

Finding  that  the  growth  of  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  was  putting  a  serious  strain 
upon  its  office  facilities,  the  San  Diego 
Consolidated  Gas  &  Electric  Company 
in  1923  purchased  the  Timken  Building 
at  the  comer  of  6th  and  E  Streets  in 
San  Diego.  After  the  foi-mer  tenants 
had  vacated  and  the  necessary  changes 
were  made,  the  doors  of  the  new  com¬ 
mercial  offices  of  the  San  Diego  Con¬ 
solidated  Gas  &  Electric  Company  and 
the  ground  floor  of  the  renamed  Electric 
Building  were  opened  to  the  public 
June  16,  1924.  Several  views  of  the 
new  offices  are  presented  on  page  82 
of  this  issue. 

For  three  years  prior  to  the  purcha.se 
of  the  building,  the  executive  and  engi¬ 
neering  offices  of  the  company  had  been 
located  in  the  Timken  Building,  a  whole 
floor  having  been  rented  for  the  pur- 
po.se.  Upon  the  acquisition  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  the  eighth  floor  was  immediately 
remodeled  and  the  executive  offices  of 
the  company  moved  to  that  location. 
Extensive  improvements  on  the  .second 
and  third  floors  were  also  begun.  The 
removal  of  two  of  the  elevators,  and 
their  replacement  by  high  speed  safety 
elevators,  was  also  started. 

Work  on  remodeling  of  the  ground 
floor  for  the  new  commercial  offices  was 
not  begun,  however,  until  the  first  of 
this  year,  because  of  leases  held  by 
previous  tenants  of  the  quarters.  Under 
the  direction  of  H.  R.  Peckham,  assist¬ 
ant  general  superintendent,  the  new 
oflices  were  speedily  put  in  shape. 

The  change  recently  made  by  the 
company  places  the  commercial,  collec¬ 
tion,  inve.stigation,  and  securities  de¬ 
partments  in  the  south  half  of  the  main 
floor.  The  north  half  is  occupied  by 
a  bank. 

The  color  scheme  employed,  as  well 
as  the  entire  decorative  effect,  has 
been  toward  a  dignified  simplicity  and 
warmth.  Upon  entering  the  lobby,  the 
customer  sees  a  room  lighted  by  a  softly 
colored,  concealed  light.  The  floor  is 
of  light  gray  linoleum,  inlaid  with 
black.  The  counters  and  fixtures  are 
fronted  with  Houteville  marble  of  a 
cream-tan  color,  in  w’hich  a  delicate 
niching  has  been  chiseled.  The  base¬ 
boards  are  of  black  Belgian  marble  and 
the  woodwork  of  a  brown  mahogany. 
Mahogany  furniture  is  used  throughout 
to  conform  wth  the  general  color 
scheme.  Directional  notices  are  con¬ 
trived  from  partitions  of  plate  glass,  in 
which  the  lettering  is  etched  and  lighted 
by  concealed  lamps  underneath  the 
base,  which  throw  invisible  rays  of  light 
up  against  the  etching  in  the  glass. 

In  equipment,  the  offices  have  been 
given  the  benefit  of  the  most  up-to-date 
machinery.  An  extensive  intercommu¬ 
nicating  dictagraph  phone  system,  as 
well  as  a  telephone  system  from  the 
central  switchboard,  places  every  de¬ 
partment  in  close  contact  wth  the 
other.  The  information  girl  at  the  en¬ 
trance  has  a  substation  dictagraph  from 
which  .she  can  reach  all  departments  in 
the  building. 

Pneumatic  tube  systems  connect  the 
order,  investigation,  collection  and  new 
business  departments  with  the  billing, 
meter  readers  and  records  departments 
of  the  company.  The  telephones  at  the 
counters  are  provided  with  a  special 
niche  on  the  inside  of  the  counter,  con¬ 
cealed  from  public  view  and  yet  handy 
for  those  who  may  wish  to  use  them. 


A  “kick”  space  underneath  the  counters 
makes  it  easy  for  the  attendant  to 
w’ork  close  to  the  counter  without  in¬ 
convenience.  Vaults  for  the  storing  of 
records  upon  the  main  floor  and  in  the 
basement  have  been  made  commodious 
and  well  lighted. 

The  collection  wickets  are  unique  in 
the  absence  of  any  grilles.  Instead  a 
protected  wall  of  the  Houteville  marble 
has  been  built  on  each  side  of  the  wicket 
to  protect  the  change-making  machines 
and  records  of  the  company,  kept  behind 
them.  The  cashier  clerks  are  also  placed 
in  direct  touch  with  the  bookkeepers 
and  other  officials  of  the  company  by 
means  of  intercommunicating  phones. 
The  collection  wickets  are  located  in 
the  rear  of  the  lobby,  making  for 
greater  protection  of  the  funds  handled. 

A  rear  passageway  connects  the  com¬ 
mercial  offices  with  the  special  rooms 
of  the  new  business  and  paymaster’s 


departments,  located  on  the  E  Street 
side  of  the  building,  also  on  the  main 
floor.  Here  the  new  business  depart¬ 
ment  has  a  range  and  water  heater  ex¬ 
hibit  and  it  is  from  here  that  the  sales¬ 
men  operate. 

A  large  room  in  the  basement  is 
being  prepared  for  an  electric  range 
and  appliance  demonstration  room  as 
well  as  for  gas  appliances  and  general 
exhibits  of  company  material.  A  gas 
sales  testing  laboratory  is  in  the  rear 
of  this  demonstration  room.  The  billing 
department  which  has  to  be  kept  in 
close  contact  with  the  collections  and 
order  departments,  is  located  on  the 
north  side  of  the  second  floor  of  the 
building  in  a  spacious,  well  lighted 
room.  Communication  betw'een  the  bill¬ 
ing  offices  and  the  ground  floor  offices 
is  maintained  through  both  the  pneu¬ 
matic  systems  and  the  new’  intercom¬ 
municating  phones. 


Please  Use  3  Lights 

Instead  of  4 

Why  the  farmers  especially  ask  you  for  this  great 
co-operation.  Your  action  will  help  save  their 
crops.  It  will  help  to  keep  general  business  bet¬ 
ter,  on  which  your  own  prosperity  largely  depends. 


8  Ways 

You  C*n  Save  Electricity 
In  Your  Home 


^  tJm  aiMlUrbulh* 


ft  fte  iii  ^ 
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Practice  These  Savings 

In  Your  Businefts 

1  ^  ^ 
u  ^ 

2,  OtMOBCteM  all 
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ONE  light  less  in 
four  deprives  you 
of  very  little  light. 
Please  give  the  electric¬ 
ity  that  light  saves  to 
the  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  fanner.  He  needs 
it  very  badly  and  you 
can  spare  it. 

Southern  California’s 
crops,  valued  at  180 
million  dollars,  depend 
on  adequate  irrigation. 
The  need  is  this: 
There  is  a  great  power 
shortage. 

Due  to  the  li^ht  runs  and 
consequent  deficiency  of  hr- 
dro-electric  power.  South¬ 
ern  California  's  lacking  in 
enough  electricity  to  tjdce 
care  of  its  normal  require- 
menu  for  light  and  power. 

Electricity  u  a  farm  neces¬ 
sity.  Electrically  opera^ 
pumping  stations  furnish 
most  of  the  water  used  for 
irrigation. 

Due  to  light  sriiter  rains 
there  is  no  moisture  stored  in 
the  toil  this  year  and  more 
than  the  usua._  amount  of 
water  is  t'lsrefor*  needed. 
Water  drawn  direct  bxm  our 


mountain  sratmh^s  u  also 
scarce,  necessitating  more 
pumping.  As  a  result,  the 
below-uie-surface  level  of 
water  has  dropped  to  that 
our  wells  must  go  de  per 
and  therefore  require  more 
electricity  for  pumping. 

And  now,  on  top  of  this 
need  for  extra  irrigation 
comes  a  25  per  cent  curtail¬ 
ment  of  electricity  on  the 
farm. 

Thus  Southern  California’s 
valuable  agricultural  crops 
rruty  suffer  through  lack  of 
svater.  And  any  blow  dealt 
our  basic  industry — amcul- 
ture  —  meaiu  a  direct  loss  to 
every  firm  and  person  in 
Southern  California. 

But  enough  electric  power 
to  maintain  our  farm  pro¬ 
duction  can  be  furnish^  if 
all  waste  and  non-essential 
u^  of  electricity  be  immo- 
diately  eliminate 

You  can  help  in  this  emer¬ 
gency  if  you  will  save  and 
stint  in  the  use  of  electricity. 
Los  Angeles  can  protect  its 
own  ^irosperity  by  saving 
dectricity  for  tne  nrmer. 

These  two  organizations, 
representing  thousands  of 
farm  homes  and  farm  work¬ 
er^  appeal  to  the  public- 
spirited  citizens  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  to  meet  this  emergency. 


California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange 
California  Walnut  Growers  Association 

Save  Electricity  and  Save  the  Crops 


To  encourage  southern  Csdifomia  domestic  and  commercial  consumers  of  electricity  to  assist  in 
conserving  electric  energy,  advertisements  of  this  character  have  been  placed  in  the  leading  papers 
in  that  vicinity  by  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  and  the  California  Walnut  Growers’ 
Aasoriatiim.  Cooperation  of  this  sort  is  also  being  requested  by  other  fanners’  organizations  in 
order  that  greater  quantities  of  power  may  be  made  available  for  use  in  the 
agricultural  districts  for  irrigation. 
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Unusual  Cooperation  by  San  Diego  Electrical  Body 

In  Collaboration  with  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  and  the 

Mayor  a  Charitable  Home  Is  Wired  Gratis  in  One  Day 


A  mayor,  a  major-general  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  the  electricians’  union 
and  the  whole  electrical  industry  of  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  were  recruited  to  a  nota¬ 
ble  act  of  charity  on  May  10,  by  the 
San  Diego  Electrical  Exchangee,  for¬ 
merly  the  Contractors’  and  Dealers’  As¬ 
sociation,  when  the  complete  wiring 
installation  of  the  Helping  Hand  Home 
in  San  Diego  was  done  in  one  day  by 
these  combined  forces,  labor  and  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  entire  job  being  donated 
to  the  cause. 

The  Helping  Hand  Home  is  a  private 
hospital  supported  by  private  dona¬ 
tions,  dedicated  to  the  care  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  tubercular  parents,  especially 
those  who  may  be  touched  by  the  dis¬ 
ease  themselves.  Funds  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  building  were  raised  recently 
but  these  funds  were  felt  by  the  Elec¬ 
trical  Exchange  of  San  Diego  to  be 
needed  badly  for  other  things  besides 
wiring.  Wanting  to  see  that  nothing 
but  the  best  of  electrical  equipment 


went  into  the  new  structure,  the  Ex¬ 
change  arranged  to  have  the  entire 
work  done  without  one  cent  of  cost  to 
the  Home. 

The  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers,  local  No.  569,  re¬ 
sponded  unanimously  to  the  invitation 
of  the  Exchange.  Saturday  is  a  holiday 
with  them  and  so  the  w'ork  was  planned 
for  May  10.  Materials  were  furnished 
by  the  contractors  and  dealers.  The 
street  railway  company  fumi.shed  trans¬ 
portation  to  those  who  w’ere  to  w’ork  on 
the  job,  and  the  power  company  was 
ready  with  a  crew  to  set  the  meter  and 
turn  on  the  power  the  minute  the  city 
electrical  inspector  said  the  word. 

Operations  began  at  8  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  with  about  seventy  electri¬ 
cians  on  the  job.  This  force  was  soon 
augmented  by  the  city  electrical  inspec¬ 
tion  force,  the  contractors,  the  city 
officers,  the  mayor,  powder  company  em¬ 
ployees,  Major-General  Joseph  H.  Pen¬ 
dleton  of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  others. 


Carl  Heilbron,  who  was  appointed  fore¬ 
man  for  the  job,  laid  out  the  wmrk  by 
sections  and  stripped  every  man  of  his 
collar  and  tie  before  work  started. 

Mayor  John  Bacon  was  made  a  tool 
carrier  and  general  helper,  Major-Gen¬ 
eral  Pendleton  was  assigned  pipe  bend¬ 
ing  because  he  claimed  to  have  had 
some  experience  in  the  line,  and  every¬ 
one  entered  into  the  occasion  with  a 
holiday  spirit  that  rushed  the  job 
through  far  ahead  of  schedule.  At  noon 
all  hands  knocked  off  for  lunch,  which 
was  provided  and  served  by  the  women 
of  the  Home  and  the  wives  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  men.  The  job  was  so  soon  com¬ 
pleted  that  the  first  group  was  laid  off 
at  1:30  in  the  afternoon  and  the 
last  at  2:45  p.m.,  when  the  power 
was  turned  on. 

When  the  plastering  is  done  and  the 
Home  made  ready  for  the  installation 
of  fixtures,  these,  too,  will  be  put  in  by 
the  contractors  and  electricians  of  San 
Diego,  who  received  so  much  joy  out  of 
the  w’ork  they  did  for  common  good  that 
they  are  anxious  to  repeat  the  experi¬ 
ence.  It  is  estimated  that  the  electrical 
work  completed  in  that  one  day  would 
have  taken  a  month  to  complete  under 
ordinary  circumstances  and  would  cost 
about  $3,000. 


San  Francisco  Power  Bond  Issue 
Temporarily  Abandoned 

A  decision  to  abandon,  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,  the  proposal  to  call  a  bond  election 
to  secure  additional  funds  for  a  munici¬ 
pal  distributing  system  was  made  at  the 
July  23  meeting  of  the  public  utilities 
committee  of  the  San  Francisco  Board 
of  Supervisors.  At  the  same  meeting 
the  committee  recommended  that  a  spe¬ 
cial  election  be  called  within  the  next 
few  months  to  vote  bonds  for  further 
financing  of  the  city’s  Hetch  Hetchy 
water  project.  For  some  time  it  was 
doubtful  as  to  whether  or  not  the  two 
proposals  would  be  combined  in  one 
bond  issue. 

Warren  Shannon,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  recommended  that  the  bond 
issue  for  the  distribution  system  be 
withheld  until  after  the  California  Rail¬ 
road  Commission  has  made  its  valua¬ 
tion  of  the  San  Francisco  distributing 
systems  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company  and  the  Great  Western  Powder 
Company.  This  recommendation  was 
accepted  by  the  committee. 


Columbia  River  Power  License  Ac¬ 
tion  Delayed.— TTie  Federal  Power  Com¬ 
mission  has  delayed  action  on  the 
application  of  the  Washington  Irriga¬ 
tion  &  Development  Company  for  a 
license  for  a  pow’er  project  on  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  River  at  Priest  Rapids.  The 
commission  has  informed  the  applicant 
that  no  action  will  be  taken  until  next 
fall.  The  company  contemplates  the 
erection  of  a  90-ft.  dam  at  the  site  for 
irrigation  and  pow'er  development. 


Colorado  Utility  Plans  to  Double 
Steam  Generating  Equipment. — Due  to 
the  oil  boom  in  northwestern  Colorado 
and  the  resultant  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  development  of  the  region,  the 
Craig  (Colo.)  Light  &  Power  Company 
is  planning  on  doubling  its  steam  gen¬ 
erating  equipment.  Engineers  are  now 
engaged  on  the  plans  and  will  later  out¬ 
line  an  addition  to  the  distributing 
system. 


Some  of  the  members  of  the  San  DieKo  Electrical  Exchamire  who  donated  material  and  services  for 
wirinjf  the  Helping:  Hand  Home  for  children  of  tubercular  parents.  The  work  which  would  ordi¬ 
narily  have  cost  the  home  $3,000,  was  done  in  less  than  one  day  and  the  contribution  represented 
the  tdft  of  the  combined  electrical  interests  in  San  Diegco, 
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Forest  Resources  of  West  Are 
Threatened  by  Fires 

Forest  resources  of  California  are 
threatened,  this  year,  by  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  fire  menace  in  the  history  of  the 
state,  according  to  the  San  Francisco 
office  of  the  United  States  Forest  Serv¬ 
ice.  The  principal  cause  of  the  danger 
is  the  unusual  dryness  of  grass  and 
brush  due  to  drought  and  warm  w’eather 
of  the  present  season.  Up  to  July  21, 
the  Forest  Service  reported  that  ap¬ 
proximately  900  fires  had  been  discov¬ 
ered  in  the  state.  Two  hundred  of  these 
fires  were  on  state  and  private  lands 
outside  and  700  on  government  and 
private  lands  inside  the  national  for- 
e.sts.  On  July  20  the  burned  area  had 
reached  the  total  of  150,000  acres  and 
the  estimated  damage  was  around  a 
million  dollars.  The  two  most  hazard¬ 
ous  months  of  the  present  season  are 
yet  to  come. 

In  an  effort  to  control  the  situation 
forest  .ser\'ice  officials  have  had  up  to 
1,800  men  fighting  the  fires,  but  on 
July  21  the  forces  had  been  reduced  to 
about  450  men.  The  national  forests 
have  been  closed  to  campers  and  the 
district  forester  has  asked  for  and  has 
secured  federal  troops  to  patrol  the  ter¬ 
ritory  where  the  danger  is  greatest. 

The  fire  menace  is  also  serious  in 
Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho.  To 
date  the  fires  have  not  been  so  exten¬ 
sive  as  those  in  California.-  In  some 
parts  of  the  Northwest  July  rains  have 
relieved  the  situation  somewhat. 


Report  on  'Northeastern  Superpower 
Published. — A  report  desigrned  to  show’ 
the  engineering  and  legal  aspects  of 
power  development  in  Maine,  New’ 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New’  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
has  recently  been  published  by  the 
Northeast  Super  Pow’er  Committee. 
Herbert  Hoover  w’as  chairman  of  the 
committee.  The  report  contains  a  com¬ 
prehensive  resume  of  the  growth  of  de¬ 
mand  for  power  and  recommends  the 
extension  of  interconnection  betw’een  the 
companies.  A  large  number  of  charts 
and  maps  illustrate  the  committee’s 
report. 


Excess  Power  to  Be  Diverted  to 
Southern  California. — The  California 
Railroad  Commission  has  approved  an 
arrangement  whereby  the  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric  Company  and  the  Great 
Western  Power  Company  w’ill  divert 
their  excess  electric  pow’er  to  southern 
California  to  assist  in  relieving  the 
shortage  there.  The  power  will  be  de¬ 
livered  by  the  tw’o  companies  over  the 
systems  of  the  Coa.st  Valleys  Gas  & 
Electric  Company  and  the  San  Joaquin 
Light  &  Power  Corporation.  The  South¬ 
ern  California  Edi.son  Company  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  energy  for  distribution.  The 
arrangement  was  made  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  H.  G.  Butler,  state  power  .super¬ 
visor. 


Bear  River  Company  Applies  for 
Permit. — An  application  for  a  permit  to 
appropriate  250  .sec.-ft.  and  100.000 
acre-ft.  of  w’ater  from  the  Bear  River 
in  Placer  and  Nevada  Counties,  Calif., 
has  been  made  to  the  California  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Works  by  the  Bear  River 
Water  &  Pow’er  Company  of  Auburn. 
The  company  propo.ses  to  develop 
42,994  hp. 


Semi-Annual  Report  of  California 
Cooperative  Campaign  Published. — Pre¬ 
senting  the  high  points  of  the  California 
Electrical  Cooperative  Campaign’s  w’ork 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1924,  a 
mimeographed  report  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  activity  has  been  published.  The 
report  tabulates  and  records  the  w’ork 
done  in  connection  with  its  adequate 
wiring  program,  the  electric  home  pro¬ 
gram,  better  lighting  program  and  the 
miscellaneous  activities.  Announcement 
is  also  made  that  plans  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  for  the  displaying  of  three  more 
electric  homes  in  the  state.  These  ex¬ 
hibits  wall  be  offered  at  San  Rafael 
Aug.  15-25;  at  Santa  Cruz,  Aug.  22-31; 
and  at  Napa,  Sept.  1-15. 


Municipal  Plant  to  Be  Built  at  Fal¬ 
lon,  Nev. — Ow’ing  to  the  extreme  w’ater 
shortage,  the  tow’n  trustees  of  Fallon, 
Nev.,  have  advertised  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  $50,000  Diesel  electric  gen¬ 
erating  station  to  be  erected  and  in  op¬ 
eration  by  Aug.  15,  1924.  Officials  of 
the  Nevada  Valleys  Power  Company 
have  reported  to  the  city  that  the  La- 
hontan  hydroelectric  plant  will  be  closed 
down  by  that  date  as  the  water  supply 
in  the  Lahontan  reser\’oir  will  be  ex¬ 
hausted. 


Hetch  Hetchy  Power  Line  to  San 
Francisco  to  Be  Completed  Jan.  1, 
1925. — City  Engineer  M.  M.  O’Shaugh- 
nessy  has  made  public  a  report  which 
states  that  the  transmission  line  from 
the  Moccasin  Crpek  power  house  to  San 
Franci.sco  w’ill  be  completed  not  later 
than  Jan.  1,  1925.  The  line  is  98  mi. 
long  and  is  carried  on  507  steel  towers 
furnished  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Steel 
Company  at  a  cost  of  $438,000.  Two 
types  of  conductors  are  being  used, 
copper  with  a  hemp  core  and  aluminum- 
steel  cable.  The  Anaconda  Copper  Min¬ 
ing  Company  is  furnishing  177  miles  of 
the  former  at  a  cost  of  $195,000  while 
the  aluminum  cable  is  being  supplied  by 
the  Aluminum  Company  of  America  at 
a  cost  of  $389,000.  Insulators  costing 
$141,000  are  being  furnished  by  the 
Westinghou.se  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company. 


Will  Not  Urge  Granting  of  Green 
River  Application. — There  is  no  di.spo- 
sition  on  the  part  of  the  Utah  Pow’er 
Light  Company  to  press  its  Green 
River  application  at  this  time,  it  is 
understood.  The  company  recognizes 
that  any  effort  at  this  time  to  alter  the 
determination  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  hold  up  all  applications 
involving  the  Colorado  Basin  could  but 
have  the  effect  of  precipitating  an  acri¬ 
monious  controversy.  There  is  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  development  of  the  Colorado 
cannot  be  held  up  indefinitely  but  inso¬ 
far  as  the  Utah  company  is  concerned 
the  present  is  not  regarded  as  a  propi¬ 
tious  time  to  agitate  the  matter. 


Electric  Safety  Lamp  Being  Tested  in 
Wyoming  Coal  Mines.  —  Preliminary 
tests  are  being  made  in  the  mines  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Coal  Company  in  the 
Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  coal  mining  dis¬ 
trict,  of  new’  electric  mine  safety  lamps, 
looking  toward  complete  installation. 
The  new’  type  lamps  are  to  supplant  the 
old  and  dangerous  carbide  lamps.  They 
are  fastened  to  the  miners’  caps  and 
are  connected  with  an  insulated  wire 
that  leads  to  a  battery  carried  on  the 
miner’s  belt. 


Application  Made  for  Dam  Site 
on  Mokelumne  River 

Despite  the  lack  of  reservoir  sites 
on  the  Mokelumne  River,  in  California, 
Stephen  E.  Kieffer,  of  San  Francisco, 
believes  that  at  one  point  on  the  river 
a  large  reservoir  can  be  operated  suc¬ 
cessfully,  thereby  saving  a  portion  of 
the  run-off  of  that  stream.  His  plans 
w’hich  have  been  filed  with  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  with  his  application 
for  a  preliminary  permit,  call  for  a 
high  dam  in  the  Mokelumne  River, 
which  will  divert  the  water  into  a  large 
basin  on  Dry  Creek. 

The  Mokelumne  River  was  con.sidered 
by  the  city  of  San  Francisco  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  its  water  supply  problem,  but 
in  conformity  with  a  report  made  by 
C.  E.  Grunsky,  it  was  rejected  in  favor 
of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  project.  At  the 
present  time  the  cities  of  Alameda 
County  are  considering  the  Mokelumne 
River  in  connection  w’ith  the  study  of 
their  water  supply  resources. 


General  Electric  Company  Employees 
Enjoy  Outing. — Following  the  usual 
custom,  the  employees  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif.,  office  of  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  with  their  families,  held 
their  annual  picnic  at  Hermosa  Beach 
on  June  28.  About  two  hundred  and 
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I  Books  and  Bulletins  | 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS’ 
HANDBOOK 

By  LIONEL  S.  MARKS.  Editor-in- 
Chief.  Professor  of  Mechanical  EnRi- 
neerisK.  Harvard  University.  1,986  paKCs. 

1,000  illustrations.  Flexible  binding.  4*/^ 

X  7  in.,  thumb  indexed,  $6.00.  Trav¬ 
elers’  Edition  in  pocket-size  wat€ri>roof 
flexible  Keratol  covers,  with  separate  in¬ 
dex,  $8.00.  Published  by  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  second  edition  of  this  handbook 
contains  valuable  revisions  that  place  it 
on  a  strictly  1924  basis. 

To  quote  from  the  preface: 

“The  second  edition  is  an  attempt  to 
state  the  best  engineering  theory  and 
practice  as  it  stands  at  the  beginning 
of  1924  in  those  branches  which  are  of 
the  most  interest  to  the  mechanical  en¬ 
gineer. 

“Revisions  have  generally  been  made 
by  the  original  contributors,  but  in 
cases  where  the  original  contributor 
W’as  not  available  the  work  has  been 
done  by  other  specialists.’’ 

Important  sections  on  drying  and 
lubrication  have  been  added  and  despite 
condensation  of  material  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  have  been 
added.  Manufacturers’  tables  have  been 
reduced  to  those  fully  standardized  and 
largely  segregated. 

The  subjects  of  hydraulics,  heat,  iron 
and  steel,  non-ferrous  metals  and  al¬ 
loys,  bearings,  steam  boilers,  internal 
combustion  engines,  aeronautics  and  air 
compressors  have  undergone  the  most 
changes.  Each  section  is  complete  in 
itself  and  represents  the  best  work  of 
the  best  available  authority  on  that 
subject. 

That  the  book  has  carved  its  niche  at 
the  engineer’s  side  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  first  edition  has  amounted 
to  65,000  copies. 
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I  Meetings  | 

Denver  League  to  Hold  Fourth 
Annual  Picnic  Aug.  7 

The  fourth  annual  picn’c  and  outing 
of  the  Electrical  Cooperative  League  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  will  be  held  Aug.  7. 
Preliminary  plans  have  been  announced 
by  J.  C.  Davidson,  chairman  of  the  en¬ 
tertainment  committee. 

A  half  holiday  is  planned  by  the  elec¬ 
trical  industry  in  Denver  and  suburban 
territory  so  as  to  permit  of  a  program 
that  will  start  with  a  ball  game  at  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and  wll  end 
with  a  theater  party  at  night.  The  pic¬ 
nic  will  be  held  at  one  of  the  nearby 
amusement  resorts  as  has  been  the  prac¬ 
tice  in  former  years. 

There  will  be  races  and  all  forms  of 
stunts,  according  to  V.  N.  Garretson 
who  is  heading  that  particular  activity. 
A  special  number  will  be  featured  for 
members  of  the  League’s  advisory 
board.  Prizes,  donated  by  the  industry, 
will  be  given  to  all  winners  and  a  spe¬ 
cial  appliance  drawing  will  be  held  at 
dinner  time  to  determine  the  award  of 
fifty  prizes  ranging  from  a  washing 
machine  to  a  flashlight.  E.  C.  Head¬ 
rick,  former  chairman  of  the  league,  is 
in  charge  of  this  activity. 

Over  2,000  tickets  have  been  distrib¬ 
uted  for  sale  and  it  is  the  opinion  of 
A.  E.  Bacon,  vice-chairman,  that  last 
year’s  attendance  wll  be  topped.  H.  D. 
Randall,  the  new  chairman,  will  return 
to  Denver  from  the  East  in  time  for 
the  outing. 

San  Diego  Electric  Club  Holds 
July  Social  Meeting 

To  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  new 
line  of  the  San  Diego  Electric  Railway 
from  San  Diego  to  La  Jolla,  Calif.,  and 
to  visit  for  the  first  time  the  new  hotel 
at  La  Jolla,  knowm  as  Casa  de  Manana, 
the  San  Diego  Electric  Club  held  its 
July  ..ocial  outing  at  the  hotel  on  July 
15.  The  club  members  were  interested 
in  both  projects  as  many  of  them  had 
been  active  in  the  construction  of  the 
street  car  line  and  others  had  done  the 
wiring  on  the  new  hostelry. 

Following  the  arrival  at  the  hotel, 
dinner  was  served  and  later  parties 
spent  the  evening  in  dancing  and  in 
visiting  the  interesting  parts  of  the 
hotel.  An  electrically  lighted  moon, 
shining  in  the  patio,  brought  forth  con¬ 
siderable  favorable  comment  from  the 
visitors.  Sixty-five  members  and  guests 
attended  the  meeting. 

Plans  for  Camp  Cooperation  IV 
Are  Being  Formulated 

Acting  on  a  re.solution  passed  at 
Camp  Cooperation  III,  held  in  Septem¬ 
ber  last  year.  The  Society  for  Electrical 
Development  has  organized  Camp  Co¬ 
operation  IV.  This  will  be  the  third 
annual  conference  of  representatives  of 
national  and  local  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tions  and  others  interested  in  local 
business-building  activities.  The  dates 
of  the  conference  to  be  held  at  Associa¬ 


tion  Island,  Henderson  Harbor,  N.  Y., 
are  Sept.  2-6. 

A  committee  under  the  chairman.ship 
of  J.  E.  North,  president  of  the  Elec¬ 
trical  League  of  Cleveland,  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  business  program.  Some 
of  the  subjects  selected  by  Mr.  North’s 
committee  for  inclusion  in  the  program 
are:  Red  Seal  Campaign,  Selling  Elec¬ 
trical  Merchandise  Through  Community 
Electrical  Exhibits,  How  to  Interest 
Women  in  Electrical  Equipment  for  the 
Home,  Field  Service  Work,  Store  Light¬ 
ing  Campaignis,  Selling  More  and  Bet¬ 
ter  Industrial  Electrical  Equipment, 
How  the  Local  Electrical  Cooperative 
Organization  Benefits  the  Various 
Branches  of  the  Industry.  At  least  one 
full  business  session  will  be  devoted 
to  the  Home  Lighting  Contest,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Lighting  Educational  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  necessity  for  some  satisfactory 
method  of  tying  in  local  cooperative 
organizations  was  discussed  last  year 
at  Camp  Cooperation  III  and  a  commit¬ 
tee,  under  the  chairman.ship  of  Earl  E. 
Whitehome,  was  appointed  to  draw  up 
a  plan.  This  committee  will  be  prepared 
to  make  a  report. 


COMING  EVENTS 

Conference  of  Repreoentativea  of  Electrical 
Leag^ues — 

Camp  Cooi>eration  IV,  Association  Island, 
Henderson  Harbor,  N.  Y, 

Sept.  2-6,  1924 

Rocky  Mountain  Division,  N.E.L.A. — 

Annual  Convention — Glenwood  Springs,  Colo. 
Sept.  15-17,  1924 

Colorado  Public  Service  Association — 

Annual  Convention  --Glenwood  Springs,  Colo. 
Sept.  15-17.  1924 

California  State  Association  of  Electrical  Con¬ 
tractors  and  Dealers — 

Annual  Convention-  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 
Sept.  19-21,  1924 

Pacific  Division,  Electrical  Supply  Jobbers’ 
Association — 

Quarterly  Meeting— Del  Monte  Lodge. 
Pebble  Beach,  Calif. 

Sept.  25-27,  1924 

Association  of  ElectragUts,  International — 
Annual  Convention — West  Baden  Springs,  Ind. 
Sept.  29-Oct.  4,  1924 

Illuminating  Engineering  Society — 

Annual  Convention — Briarcliff  Lodge. 
Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  27-31.  1924 


Jobbers  to  Meet  at  Del  Monte  Lodge 
in  September.  —  The  next  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Pacific  Division  of  the 
Electrical  Supply  Jobbers’  Association 
will  be  held  at  Del  Monte  Lodge,  Pebble 
Beach,  Calif.,  Sept.  25-27.  Reservations 
for  the  meeting  are  being  received  by 
Albert  H.  Elliot,  secretary  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  capacity  of  the  lodge  is 
limited  and  members  have  been  urged 
to  make  reservations  immediately. 

Ogden  Engineers  Hold  Banquet. — The 
Ogden  chapter  of  the  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Engineers  tendered  a  banquet 
to  the  members  of  the  Ogden  press  on 
the  evening  of  July  9,  in  appreciation 
of  the  cooperation  given  by  the  news¬ 
papers  in  the  publicity  contest  con¬ 
ducted  nationally.  The  Ogden  chapter 
has  won  the  contest  each  year  for  the 
last  three  years,  thereby  obtaining  per¬ 
manent  possession  of  a  banner  given  as 
a  prize.  Charles  W.  Cross,  president  of 
the  chapter,  was  master  of  ceremonies. 


Sacramento  Valley  Electrical 
Society  Meeting 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Valley  Electrical  Society  was 
held  at  the  Hotel  Land,  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  July  9,  at  6:30  p.m.  “Hal”  Wil¬ 
lis  presided  over  the  dinner  and  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  and  gave  a  report  of  his 
trip  to  Coronado  where  he  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Electrical 
Association. 

The  program  of  the  evening  was  in 
charge  of  the  electrical  contractor-dealer 
members  of  the  society.  The  principal 
speaker  was  “Bob”  Prussia  of  the  West- 
inghouse  Lamp  Company,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  who  gave  an  interesting  address 
on  “The  Commercial  Advantages  of 
Proper  Illumination.”  Ellis  Purlee  re¬ 
lated  humorous  stories,  and  musical 
selections  were  rendered  by  Curlee’s 
Jazz  Orchestra. 

Annual  Convention  of  Illuminating 
Engineering  Society  to  Be  Held  Oct. 
27-31. — The  annual  convention  of  the 
Illuminating  Engineering  Society  will 
be  held  during  the  week  of  Oct.  27  to 
31  at  Briarcliff  Lodge,  Briarcliff  Manor, 
N.  Y.  A  papers  program  is  being  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Frank  C.  Taylor,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  papers,  embracing 
such  subjects  as:  Daylight  Illumination 
in  Factories,  Sky  Brightness  Report; 
Color  Standards  and  Nomenclature;  a 
session  at  Boyce  Thompson  Institute  for 
Plant  Research  devoted  to  the  effect  of 
light  on  plant  growth;  store,  window 
and  showcase  lighting;  theatrical  and 
decorative  lighting;  street  lighting  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  United  States;  school  light¬ 
ing;  Light  and  the  Speed  of  Vision; 
Psychology  of  Light  and  Color;  Glare; 
Eye  Defects  in  Industrial  Work,  and 
others. 

California  Industries  Exposition  to  Be 
Held  Oct.  18  to  Nov.  1. — Reservations 
for  exhibit  space  for  the  Fourth  Annual 
California  Industries  Exposition,  to  be 
held  in  San  Francisco  Oct.  18  to  Nov.  1, 
are  being  received.  The  Palace  of  Elec¬ 
tricity,  featured  for  the  first  time  la.st 
year,  will  be  reserved  for  electrical  ex¬ 
hibits  again  this  year.  Special  atten- 
'tion  will  be  paid  to  this  .section  by  the 
exposition  management.  To  assist  the 
electrical  exhibitors,  a  special  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  San  Franci.sco  Electrical  De¬ 
velopment  League,  headed  by  C.  L. 
Chamblin  of  the  California  Electrical 
Construction  Company,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed. 

Electragists’  Manager  to  Address 
Meetings. — Members  of  the  electrical 
industry  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  have  been 
invited  to  attend  a  meeting  to  be  held 
Aug.  6,  at  which  Laurence  W.  Davis, 
general  manager  of  the  Association  of 
Electragists,  International,  will  be  the 
principal  speaker.  The  meeting  wdll  be 
held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric  Company  Building  in  that 
city.  Mr.  Davis  will  also  speak  before 
the  San  Francisco  Electrical  Contrac¬ 
tors’  and  Dealers’  Association  on  Aug. 
7,  at  the  organization’s  regular  weekly 
meeting  held  at  the  States  Re.staurant 
at  12:15  p.m. 

A.E.S.C.  Year  Book  Is  Published. — 
The  American  Engineering  Standards 
Committee  has  recently  published  a  re¬ 
port  of  its  activities  during  the  past 
year. 
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Manufacturer,  Dealer  j 
and  Jobber  Activities  | 


The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu* 
facturing  Company  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  two  supplements  to  its  1923-24 
catalog  of  electrical  supplies.  The  first, 
Supplement  4  to  Section  8-B  of  the  cat¬ 
alog,  gives  a  description  and  price  list 
of  Paragon  post  tops  for  ornamental 
street  lighting  equipment.  This  post 
top  can  be  equipped  with  the  new  Bi-lux 
refractor,  making  a  very  efficient  and 
attractive  unit  for  street  lighting  pur¬ 
poses. 

Frank  E.  Herthum  has  purchased  the 
business  of  the  Peerless  Fixture  Works, 
2410  South  Main  Street,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  He  will  continue  the  firm  name 
and  will  do  a  general  wiring  and  repair 
business  in  addition  to  the  manufacture 
of  fixtures. 

The  Sawtelle  Electric  Company,  which 
has  been  occupying  temporary  quarters 
during  the  construction  of  its  new  build¬ 
ing  at  11308  Santa  Monica  Boulevard, 
Sawtelle,  Calif.,  has  moved  into  the  new 
building. 

The  Glendora  Electric  Company,  for¬ 
merly  located  at  181  North'  Michigan 
Avenue,  Glendora,  Calif.,  has  moved 
into  its  new  building  at  121  North 
.Michigan  Avenue  of  the  same  city. 
Better  facilities  for  appliance  and  fix¬ 
ture  display  are  pre.sented  in  the  new 
location. 

The  Industrial  Works,  Bay  City, 
.Mich.,  has  recently  put  on  the  market 
a  new  10-ton  crawling  tractor  crane. 
One  of  the  features  claimed  for  the  new 
crane  is  the  independent  control  of  the 
traveling,  slewing  and  hoi.sting  motion.s. 
Information  concerning  the  crane  may 
be  secured  from  the  manufacturer. 

Quigley  Furnace  Specialties  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  has  issued 
a  booklet  devoted  to  a  description  of 
the  use  of  Hytemptite  in  the  power 
plant.  The  bulletin  shows  how  the 
product  may  be  used  in  new  and  repair 
jobs  in  furnaces. 

The  J.  G.  Blount  Company,  Everett, 
Mass.,  has  recently  placed  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  a  new’  ball-bearing  motor-driven 
buffing  machine  of  large  capacity  for 
buffing  heavy  plates,  brass  tubing,  etc. 
'Fhe  new  machine  is  claimed  to  1^  of 
exceptionally  heavy  construction  and  is 
driven  by  a  7^-hp.  We.stinghouse  mo¬ 
tor  operating  at  1,800  r.p.m.  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  push  button. 

The  Lionel  Corporation.  New’  York, 
N.  Y.,  has  recently  been  granted  a  reg¬ 
istered  trade  mark  on  the  words  “Lionel 
Standard.”  The  mark  “Lionel  Stand¬ 
ard”  has  been  used  by  the  company  to 
identify  its  line  of  toy  trains  for  the 
2% -in.  gage  track  and  since  the  words 
have  been  registered  it  will  continue  to 
use  the  name. 

The  Johns-Pratt  Company  has  is.sued 
a  sheet  of  revised  catalog  numbers  to 
supplement  its  Catalog  53.  The  .sheet 
refers  to  Noark  universal  service 
switches. 

The  Economy  Fuse  &  Manufacturing 
Company,  Chicago,  Ill.,  has  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  Morgan  P.  Ellis  general  sales 
manager  of  the  company.  Mr.  Ellis 
has  been  assistant  sales  manager  of  the 
company  for  the  past  eight  years. 


H.  F.  Elliott  has  purchased  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Jennings  Electric  Store,  912 
Broadway,  San  Diego,  Calif.  Mr.  El¬ 
liott  is  specializing  in  the  sale  of  elec¬ 
tric  appliances. 

The  Tork  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  has  announced  the  election  of 
Ralph  D.  Ward  as  vice-president  of  the 
company.  Mr.  Ward  is  also  president 
of  the  Electruck  Corporation. 

The  Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Company 
of  California  is  issuing  an  interesting 
house  organ  under  the  title  of  “West¬ 
ern  Pipe  and  Steel  News.”  The  first 
issue  contains  interesting  illustrations 
of  the  application  of  steel  water  mains 
and  corrugated  culverts. 

S.  S.  Kingston  has  opened  a  new 
radio  store  at  10  Fourth  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  where  he  wall  carry  a 
complete  stock  of  sets  and  parts. 

Wagner  Electric  Corporation,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  has  prepared  for  distribu¬ 
tion  three  booklets  relating  to  the  Fynn- 
Weichsel  motor.  The  booklets  are  en¬ 
titled,  “The  Motor  that  Corrects  Power 
Factor,”  “Some  Recent  Comprehensive 
Tests  on  the  Fynn-Weichsel  Motor” 
and  “Tests  on  the  Fynn-Weichsel  Mo¬ 
tor.”  The  first  two  of  these  are  by 
H.  Weichsel,  chief  designing  engineer 
of  the  Wagner  company,  the  first  being 
a  reprint  from  Iron  and  Steel  Engineer 
and  the  second  a  paper  read  before  the 
joint  convention  of  the  Southwestern 
Division  of  the  National  Electric  Light 
Association  and  the  Southwestern  Pub¬ 
lic  Serv’ice  Association.  Royce  E.  John- 
.son  is  the  author  of  the  third  paper 
which  was  presented  before  the  Electric 
Section  of  the  Wisconsin  Utilities  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  General  Electric  Company  has 
recently  placed  on  the  market  a  new’ 
type  of  induction  time  delay  overload 
relay,  to  be  known  as  the  IA-201.  The 
contact  mechanism  of  this  relay  is 
claimed  to  be  of  an  improved  design, 
the  contacts  themselves  being  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  they  cannot  be  closed  by 
vibration  or  jar.  A  target  is  provided 
to  indicate  that  the  relay  has  operated. 


Russell  Electric  Company,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  has  recently  placed  on  the  market 
a  new  model  curling  iron.  The  device 
is  10%  in.  overall  and  the  curler  rod  is 
6  in.  in  length. 

The  Connecticut  Electric  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has 
placed  on  the  market  new  types  of 
plates  for  toggle  switches  and  for  con¬ 
venience  outlets.  The  plates  are  all 
made  of  brown  Bakelite  and  are  de¬ 
signed  for  use  in  homes  w’here  it  is 
desirable  to  eliminate  the  use  of  brass 
plates.  The  company  is  now’  supplying 
the  plates  on  its  toggle  switches  and 
on  both  single  and  duplex  unit  recep¬ 
tacles. 

Maydwell  &  Hartzell,  Inc.,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  has  moved  its  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
office  from  the  Metropolitan  Building  to 
the  Transportation  Building  in  that 
city.  The  company  has  recently  been 
appointed  distributor  for  the  Valley 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Woodbum, 
Ore.  The  latter  company  manufactures 
insulator  pins  and  brackets.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  company  as  Pacific 
Coast  distributor  for  two  other  manu¬ 
facturers  has  also  been  announced.  The 
new  contracts  are  w’ith  the  Providence 
Insulated  Wire  Company  of  Providence, 
R.  L,  manufacturer  of  rubber  insulated 
and  weatherproof  w’ires  and  cables;  and 
the  Harrah  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Bloomfield,  Ind.,  manufacturer  of  Han¬ 
dyman  pole  puller  and  other  construc¬ 
tion  tools. 

Groundulet  Company,  Newark  N.  J., 
has  printed  an  article  by  Stephen  W. 
Borden,  entitled  “Protective  Grounding 
of  A.C.  Services.”  The  article  is  re¬ 
plete  W’ith  information  on  protective 
grounding.  Various  data  in  the  paper 
arc  secured  from  the  company’s  bulletin 
“Groundits  and  Groundology.”  Either 
article  may  be  secured  from  the  Ground¬ 
ulet  Company. 

The  Great  Western  Electric  Company, 
616  East  Ninth  Street,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  has  recently  enlarged  its  quar¬ 
ters  in  order  to  take  care  of  increased 
business. 


Merchandisers  of  electrical  appliances  have  learned  to  analyze  conditions  and  it  may  be  for  that 
reason  that  they  make  good  fishermen.  F.  H.  Mefilnnis  of  Sacramemto,  Calif.,  seems  to  be  no 
exception  to  the  rule  as  the  strinK  of  fish  he,  together  with  Clintosi  O.  Bailey  and  Elmer  Chris- 
tophel,  brought  in  recently,  indicates.  We  figured  the  average  catch  to  be 
14  Vh  fish.  What’s  your  average? 
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H.  H.  Jones,  for  the  past  fourteen 
years  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  San  Diego  Consolidated  Gas  & 
Electric  Company,  San  Diego,  Calif., 
has  been  made  vice-president  in  charge 
of  operations  of  the  Northern  States 
Power  Company,  the  largest  of  the 
Byllesby  properties,  with  headquarters 
at  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Mr.  Jones  was 

I  1 


H.  H.  JONES 


bom  in  Reading,  Pa.,  and  graduated 
from  Lehigh  University  with  the  degree 
of  civil  engineer.  During  the  Spanish- 
American  War  he  served  with  the 
Fourth  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  In¬ 
fantry.  His  business  experience  cov¬ 
ers  service  with  the  Chicago,  Peoria  & 
St.  Louis  Railway,  the  City  of  Reading, 
Pa.,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad,  and 
the  Springfield,  Ill.,  Consolidated  Rail¬ 
way  Company,  for  which  he  managed 
first  the  street  railway,  and,  later,  the 
gas  and  electric  distribution  as  well. 
For  a  year  prior  to  coming  to  San 
Diego,  he  was  manager  of  the  Sand 
Point  division  of  the  Northern  Idaho 
&  Mountain  Power  Company,  now  the 
Mountain  States  Power  Company.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  residence  in  San  Diego  he  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  commercial  and 
civic  affairs  of  the  city.  At  a  farewell 
reception  held  in  his  honor  by  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  gas  and  electric  company 
and  their  families  Mr.  Jones  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  platinum  watch,  chain  and 
pen  knife. 

Leslie  W.  Nims,  formerly  division 
superintendent  under  Carl  H.  Wolfrom 
in  the  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  division  of 
the  Utah  Power  &  Light  Company,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  that  ter¬ 
ritory. 

Harry  W.  Alexander,  formerly  direc¬ 
tor  of  publicity  for  The  Society  for  Elec¬ 
trical  Development,  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  Beatty  &  Company, 
insurance  adjusters  and  brokers  of  New’ 
York  City. 

E.  E.  Walk,  engineer  of  the  Los 
Angeles  office.  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  has  returned  from  a  trip  of  sev¬ 
eral  weeks,  having  visited  the  various 
factories  of  that  company  in  the  East. 


Carl  A.  Wolfrom.  formerly  manager 
of  the  Utah  Pow’er  &  Light  Company 
at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  succeed  Ray  Timmerman  as 
manager  of  the  Provo,  Utah,  division, 
w’ith  headquarters  at  Provo.  Mr.  Tim¬ 
merman  has  resigned  to  accept  a  posi¬ 
tion  W’ith  the  Adirondack  Power  &  Light 
Corporation  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Wolfrom  has  had  many  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  company,  having  first  be¬ 
come  associated  w’ith  the  Telluride 
Pow’er  Company,  a  predecessor  of  the 
Utah  Power  &  Light  Company,  in  1902, 
as  operator  and  plant  superintendent  of 
the  Provo  and  Olmsted  plants. 

H.  L.  Jackman,  manager  of  the  West¬ 
ern  States  Gas  &  Electric  Company, 
Eureka,  Calif.,  w’as  a  recent  visitor  in 
San  Francisco. 

Edgar  Kobak,  formerly  business  man¬ 
ager  of  Electrical  World  and  Industrial 
Engineer,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
vice-president  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Com¬ 
pany,  New’  York  City,  acting  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  vice-president  in  charge  of 
electrical  publications. 

J.  H.  Rudd,  formerly  as.sistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  Electrical  World  and 
Industrial  Engineer,  has  been  named 
acting  business  manager  of  both  papers. 

N.  M.  Hope  has  recently  become  affil¬ 
iated  W’ith  the  California  Electrical 
Con.struction  Company  of  San  Francisco 
and  w’ill  act  as  superintendent  of  con¬ 
.struction  for  the  company.  Mr.  Hope, 
during  the  past  year,  has  been  the  San 
Francisco  representative  of  the  A-G 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Seattle, 
Wash.  Previous  to  his  association  with 
the  sw’itchboard  manufacturer,  Mr. 
Hope  was  connected  with  the  electrical 
department  of  the  Turner  Company  in 
San  Francisco. 

E.  O.  Shreve,  San  Francisco.  Calif., 
district  manager  of  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  has  returned  from  an 
extensive  trip  to  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
and  other  Eastern  cities.  Mr.  Shreve 
w’ent  East  v’ia  the  Panama  Canal  on 
the  steamer  Finland  to  attend  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Electrical  Supply 
Jobbers’  Association  at  Association 
Island. 

W.  C.  Caff  ray  of  the  Electric  Sales 
Company,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  recently 
spent  some  time  in  San  Francisco. 

Herbert  H.  Frost,  Chicago,  Ill.,  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  radio  equipment,  was  a  re¬ 
cent  visitor  to  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Mr.  Frost  represents  the  Cunningham 
line  in  the  East. 

L.  D.  O’Connell,  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
W’as  recently  transferred  from  the  El 
Paso,  Texas,  office  to  the  merchandising 
division  of  the  Los  Angeles  office. 

Clare  N.  Stannard,  vice-president  and 
general  manager.  Public  Ser\’ice  Com¬ 
pany  of  Colorado,  Denver,  Colo.;  A.  C. 
McMicken,  sales  manager,  Portland 
Electric  Pow’er  Company,  Portland, 
Ore.;  and  A.  Emory  Wishon,  general 
manager,  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power 
Corporation,  Fresno,  Calif.,  have  been 
appointed  regional  directors  to  carry’ 
out  the  w’ork  of  the  Better  Home  Light¬ 
ing  Activity  campaign. 

M.  P.  Cannon  of  Latourette-Fical 
Company  and  R.  J.  Finchley  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Mechanical  &  Electrical  Engi¬ 
neering  Company  were  among  the 
contractor-dealers  from  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  who  attended  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  California  State  Association  of 
Electrical  Contractoi’s  and  Dealers  held 
at  Pit  River. 


R.  H.  Ballard,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Edison  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  was  a  recent  visitor  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  on  business  for  his  company. 

Tracy  W.  Simpson,  formerly  Pacific 
Coast  manager  of  the  Federal  Electric 
Company,  Chicago,  Ill.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  Western  office 
of  the  Household ’Utilities  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration,  Chicago,  Ill.  The  Pacific  Coast 
offices  of  the  concern  will  be  in  the 
Rialto  Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

G.  C.  Ward  of  the  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  Edison  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  recently  visited  San  Francisco. 

J.  C.  Jones,  manager  of  the  central 
station  division  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  recently  w’ent  Ea.st 
to  visit  the  New’ark  Works  of  that 
company. 

T.  E.  Bibbins,  president,  and  D.  E. 
Harris,  vice-president  and  .sales  man¬ 
ager,  Pacific  States  Electric  Company, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  recently  returned 
from  New’  York  and  Association  Island. 

S.  W.  Scott  of  the  Westinghouse  Elec¬ 
tric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  recently  returned  from 
an  Eastern  trip,  having  visited  the 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Springv’iew’,  Ma.ss., 
Works  of  that  company. 

Hiram  W.  Clark,  W’ho  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Utah  Section  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  graduated  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Utah  in  1917  w’ith  a  B.S.  de¬ 
gree  in  electrical  engfineering.  For  six 
months  follow’ing  that  time  he  was 
associated  w’ith  the  Denver  Gas  &  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  as  junior  engineer,  and 
until  the  summer  of  1918  was  also  doing 
engineering  work  with  various  fuel  com¬ 
panies  in  Colorado  and  Utah.  He  then 
took  up  w’ork  with  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines,  and  devoted  consid¬ 
erable  time  to  the  study  and  application 
of  the  Cottrell  precipitation  process.  In 
the  fall  of  1920  he  entered  into  smoke 
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investigation  w’ork  with  the  engineering 
department  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
and  W’as  later  appointed  chief  deputy 
smoke  inspector  and  special  assi.stant  to 
the  city  engineer.  His  activities  since 
that  time  have  been  largely  devoted  to 
handling  some  of  the  problems  of  smoke 
abatement  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Mr.  Clark 
is  know’n  as  an  enthusiastic  w’orker  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Electrical  Engineers  in  his 
section. 
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C.  E,  Grunsky,  consulting  engineer  of 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Pacific  Division  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science. 

Frank  T.  Broiles,  of  the  International 
Electric  &  Machinery  Company,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  lately  returned  from  an 
extended  tour  of  various  electric  motor 
manufacturing  plants  in  the  East  and 
Middle  We.st. 

Robert  (“Bob”)  Prussia,  of  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  the  Westinghouse 
Lamp  Company,  recently  delivered  an 
address  before  the  Sacramento  Valley 
Electrical  Society,  Sacramento,  Calif., 
on  “The  Commercial  Advantages  of 
Proper  Illumination.” 

W.  A.  J.  Guscott,  president  of  the 
Denver,  Colo.,  Electrical  Contractors’ 
As.sociation,  has  been  elected  vice-chair¬ 
man  of  the  Electrical  Cooperative 
League  in  that  city. 

T.  C.  Bond,  electrical  contractor  of 
Chicago,  Ill.,  paid  a  visit  to  San  Fran- 
ci.sco,  Calif.,  recently. 

Gilbert  C.  Tompkins,  president  of  Re¬ 
search  Engineering  Corporation,  New 
York  City,  has  gone  to  Europe  to  attend 
the  World  Power  Convention. 

A.  J.  Clark,  for  the  la.st  thirteen 
years  agent  at  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  for  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Telegraph  Company, 
has  been  promoted  to  superintendent  of 
traffic  and  tariff  at  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Arnold  Pfau,  president  of  the  Wire¬ 
less  Resi.stor  Company  of  America,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.,  was  a  recent  visitor  to 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Qyde  L.  Titus,  Wyoming  .state  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Mountain  States  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Company  and  well  knowm 
in  public  utilities  activities,  has  been 
elected  pre.sident  of  the  Wyoming  Util¬ 
ity  Association,  after  serving  for  a  year 
as  vice-president.  Mr.  Titus  is  one  of 
the  old-timers  in  the  telephone  business, 
having  first  entered  the  employ  of  the 
telephone  company  in  1882  at  Denver 
as  relief  operator  and  general  handy 
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man  after  .school  hours.  In  1893  he 
returned  to  the  telephone  business  and 
in  1906  was  made  Denver  district  man¬ 
ager.  He  served  in  this  capacity  until 
1917  when  he  went  to  Wyoming  as 
manager  of  the  Cheyenne  district. 
Later,  this  district  Was  extended  to  in¬ 
clude  the  entire  State  of  Wyoming  with 
headquarters  in  Cheyenne.  He  is  active 
in  club  affairs,  being  one  of  the  char¬ 
ter  members  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  at 
Cheyenne. 


J.  C.  Hobrecht  of  the  J.  C.  Hobrecht 
Company,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  has  re¬ 
cently  become  a  member  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Electragists,  International. 

H.  F.  Hartzell,  of  Maydwell  &  Hart- 
zell,  Inc.,  has  just  returned  from  an 
extensive  trip  to  the  Northwest.  Among 
other  points  he  visited  Sandpoint,  Ida- 
do;  Ea.st  Milwaukie,  and  Portland,  Ore., 
where  he  inspected  various  pole  treat¬ 
ing  plants. 

H.  E.  Sherman,  Jr.,  vice-president 
and  .sales  manager,  Illinois  Electric 
Company,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  J.  H. 
Jamison,  merchandise  manager,  Los 
Angeles  branch  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
have  just  returned  from  a  six  weeks’ 
trip  to  Chicago,  Ill.;  Mansfield,  Ohio; 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  New  York  City  and 
other  Eastern  points.  While  in  the 
East,  they  also  attended  the  National 
Electrical  Supply  Jobbers’  Convention 
at  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

F.  H.  Woodward,  general  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Great  Western  Power  Com¬ 
pany,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  has  just 
returned  from  an  extensive  trip  to  East¬ 
ern  cities.  During  his  absence  he  at¬ 
tended  the  annual  convention  of  Lions’ 
Clubs  at  Omaha,  Neb. 

(ieorge  J.  Williams,  Jr.,  for  twenty- 
three  years  with  the  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
and  for  the  past  several  years  assistant 
purchasing  agent  of  that  company,  has 
resigned  to  become  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Richards  Hardwoo<l  Lumber 
Company,  San  Francisco. 

R.  T.  Stephens,  superintendent  of  the 
new  business  department  of  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company,  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  recently  returned  from  a  trip 
through  the  East  and  Middle  Westera 
states. 

Harry  L.  Harper,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
district  manager.  Western  Electric 
Company,  has  just  recently  returned 
from  an  extended  trip  East,  where  he 
visited  the  main  factory  at  Chicago, 
Ill.,  and  various  other  branch  factories. 

John  (3.  Jones,  manager  supply  de¬ 
partment,  We.stinghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  has  just  left  for  an  extended  trip 
to  the  factories  at  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
and  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Charles  G.  DiiBois,  president  of  the 
Western  Electric  Company,  New  York 
City,  recently  sailed  for  Europe  on  busi- 
ne.ss  for  his  company. 

R.  1).  Bean  has  been  appointed  chief 
engineer  of  the  Brown  Instrument  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

C.  B.  Crutchfield,  of  Hopkinsville, 
Ky.,  has  been  appointed  southern  field 
sales  manager  for  the  Leach  Company 
of  O.shkosh,  Wis.,  manufacturers  of 
concrete  mixers,  builders  of  saw  rigs, 
and  logging  and  line  construction  tools. 

Herman  Stadler,  chief  of  the  land 
classification  branch  of  the  U.  S.  Geo¬ 
logical  Surv'ey,  was  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  recently,  preparatory  to  a  trip 
which  is  now  under  way,  with  R,  A. 
Woolley,  hydraulic  engineer  attached  to 
the  Salt  Lake  City  office  of  the  survey, 
into  the  Green  River  basin  looking  over 
the  possibilities  for  water  power  and 
storage  development.  Following  the  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  Green  River  basin  the  two 
plan  to  visit  the  Bear  River  basin  and 
other  regions  of  the  .state  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  determining  possible  water 
power  development. 


J.  C.  Plankintnn,  best  known  through 
his  ten  years  of  electrical  work  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  on  July  1  became 
sales  manager  of  the  Northwestern 
Electric  Company  at  Portland,  Ore., 
replacing  Jay  S.  Groo.  Mr.  Plankinton 
is  now  in  charge  of  all  the  commercial 
activities  of  the  company.  After  grad¬ 
uating  at  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  in  1910,  with  the  degree  of  A.B. 
in  electrical  engineering,  he  went  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  General  Electric  Company 
testing  department  where  the  better 
part  of  two  years  was  spent.  The  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  this  period  was  used  in  an 
intensive  sales  training  course.  ITie 
year  1913  found  him  in  the  San  Fran- 
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cisco  office  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  where  he  spent  less  than  a 
year  and  was  then  transferred  to  Hono¬ 
lulu  as  sales  engineer  with  Catton,  Neill 
&  Company,  representatives  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company  in  the  Philippine 
and  Hawaiian  Islands.  Mr.  Plankinton 
held  this  position  for  seven  years  and 
then  became  manager  of  the  Hilo  Elec¬ 
tric  Light  Company  at  Hilo,  T,  H.  Since 
1923  Mr.  Plankinton  has  again  been  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  part  of  the  time  with 
the  Pacific'  States  Electric  Company  at 
San  Francisco. 

A.  G.  Hoffman,  representing  the  Mid¬ 
west  Radio  Company  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  was  a  recent  San  Francisco  visitor. 

Percy  H.  Booth,  vice-president  and 
district  sales  manager,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Philip  Randolph,  chief  engineer, 
and  Grant  Call,  manager  of  heavy  duty 
equipment  department,  Chicago,  Ill.; 
Ray  W.  Turnbull,  assistant  Pacific  Coast 
sales  manager,  and  Ralph  J.  Cordiner, 
special  representative,  Portland,  Ore.; 
and  Bert  Rowley,  manager.  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  comprised  a  party  of  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Edison  Electric  Appliance 
Company  that  recently  visited  Spokane, 
Wash. 

J.  P.  Pullium,  president  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Oregon  Light  &  Power  Company, 
and  A.  G.  (’arson,  the  president’s  assist¬ 
ant.  have  been  visitors  in  Baker,  Ore., 
coming  from  Milwaukee,  W'is.,  to  visit 
the  Cove  plant,  the  North  Powder  sta¬ 
tion  and  other  power  company  prop¬ 
erties. 

T.  W’.  Carlson,  of  the  Benjamin  Elec¬ 
tric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  has  become  affiliated  with  the 
Denver,  Colo.,  office  of  that  company' 
and  will  cover  the  Rocky  Mountain  ter¬ 
ritory. 
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Trade  Outlook 


San  Francisco 

Business  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade, 
manufacturing?  and  industry  is  fair. 
Credit  conditions  are  good;  collections 
have  slowed  slightly.  Interest  rates 
are  at  low  levels.  New  manufacturing 
enterprises  are  reported  increasing  in 
the  bay  section,  and  the  market  for 
articles  manufactured  locally  is  grad¬ 
ually  becoming  wider. 

The  iron  and  steel  trade  reports  busi¬ 
ness  quiet,  but  there  is  an  optimistic 
feeling  that  there  will  be  improvement 
from  now  on.  Real  estate  transactions 
are  reported  as  slightly  below  those  of 
the  same  period  last  year.  Department 
store  sales  have  declined  somewhat  and 
stocks  on  hand  are  larger  than  at  this 
time  last  year,  which  would  indicate 
slower  turnover  of  goods. 

In  the  electrical  line  prices  are  fairly 
steady  with  an  upward  tendency,  except 
in  certain  radio  equipment  such  as  am¬ 
plifiers,  some  of  which  have  been  quite 
sharply  reduced.  Several  export  orders 
for  assorted  electrical  goods  have  been 
placed  by  Mexican  and  Central  Amer¬ 
ican  plants,  but  business  from  the  Far 
East  is  rather  uncertain. 

On  the  whole,  the  feeling  seems  to 
prevail  that  prospects  are  good  for  ac¬ 
tive  fall  trade  and  that  now  is  the  time 
to  make  plans  to  take  advantage  of  it. 


Los  Angeles 

General  business  conditions  show  an 
improvement  for  the  first  two  weeks  of 
July,  and  increases  have  been  noted  in 
electrical  manufacturing,  jobbing  and 
retailing  lines.  This  condition  prevails 
despite  the  slump  in  the  building  in¬ 
dustry,  which  is  approximately  30  per 
cent  below  the  corresponding  period  of 
a  year  ago.  There  is  a  slight  increase 
in  bank  clearings  as  compared  with 
those  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  power  shortage  has  adversely 
affected  the  sale  of  electrical  heating 
appliances  and  major  household  devices. 
The  “silver  lining”  to  the  power  short¬ 
age  is  shown,  however,  in  the  increased 
sales  and  orders  for  farm  lighting  units 
and  electrical  generating  equipment 
which  have  taken  a  sudden  upward 
spurt,  the  demand  for  the  latter  being 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  larger  number 
of  indu.strial  concerns  are  installing 
auxiliary  power  plants.  Sale  of  radio 
sets  and  supplies  is  holding  up  w’ell 
even  under  unfavorable  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  Electric  fan  sales  have  not  come 
up  to  expectations. 

There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  labor 
vNith  an  over-supply  in  some  lines.  How¬ 
ever,  wages  are  remaining  firm  as  are 
the  prices  of  all  commodities. 


Portland 

No  marked  change  has  been  notice¬ 
able  in  general  business  conditions  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  weeks.  The  volume 
of  retail  sales  in  general  compares  fav¬ 
orably  with  that  of  a  year  ago.  Lumber 
production  and  shipments  during  the 


first  half  of  this  year  ran  a  close  sec¬ 
ond  to  the  high  records  of  1923.  Present 
production  is  light.  A  large  volume  of 
building  construction  is  going  on  in  all 
parts  of  the  city,  including  a  number 
of  big  jobs  in  the  downtown  retail  dis¬ 
trict.  The  price  outlook  is  favorable. 

A  survey  recently  made  by  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Public  Utilities  Information  Bureau 
shows  that  the  six  principal  light  and 
power  companies  produced  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year  14.2  per 
cent  more  energy  than  for  the  same 
period  in  any  previous  year.  Better¬ 
ment  expenditures  for  all  of  these  com¬ 
panies  this  year  will  be  above  normal 
and  will  total  between  fifteen  and 
twenty  million  dollars. 

The  weather  continues  dry,  requiring 
that  the  steadily  increasing  portion  of 
the  central  station  loads  be  carried  on 
.steam.  In  Portland  the  power  com¬ 
panies  are  able  to  carry  less  than  50 
per  cent  of  their  energy  on  hydro,  a 
condition  that  has  never  existed  before. 


Seattle 

Business  conditions  continue  quiet. 
The  shutdown  over  the  Fourth  of  July, 
customary  in  the  lumber  industry,  is 
being  extended  by  some  of  the  mills. 
There  is  little  activity  in  commercial 
logging. 

Building  keeps  up  at  a  good  pace,  and 
plans  for  new  construction,  aggregating 
about  $1,265,000,  are  now  being  con¬ 
sidered. 

The  grocery  business  reports  that, 
while  business  for  the  first  half  of  the 
year  has  not  been  quite  equal  to  that 
for  a  corresponding  period  in  1923, 
there  is  a  feeling  of  optimism  and  im¬ 
provement  is  looked  for  in  the  fall. 
Prices  remain  about  the  same,  wdth  a 
somewhat  diminished  demand  due,  in  a 
measure,  to  the  reduction  in  operations 
in  the  lumber  industry.  Conservative 
buying,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  is  re¬ 
ported.  Bank  clearings,  as  compared 
with  this  period  last  year,  have  de¬ 
clined. 


Spokane 

General  conditions  show  little  change, 
though  there  is  a  somewhat  greater 
feeling  of  optimism  in  business  circles 
than  there  was  in  June.  The  w’heat 
crop  has  been  estimated  at  50  per  cent 
of  normal.  Harve.sting  is  now'  in  prog¬ 
ress  and  in  many  cases  the  actual  yield 
is  greater  than  that  forecast. 

In  lumber  circles,  a  curtailment  of 
logging  has  resulted  from  a  serious 
drop  in  prices,  which  have  in  some  casej^ 
fallen  below’  cost  of  production.  Thjfc 
condition  has  helped  the  local  wood¬ 
working  plants  which  have  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  low  prices  to  build  up 
stocks  of  raw  material. 

The  industrial  power  consumption  in 
Spokane  for  June  showed  approxi¬ 
mately  15  per  cent  decrease  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  1923.  Tliis  reflects 
the  condition  of  local  manufacturing. 
The  packing  plants  are  working  at  ex¬ 


cellent  output  and  prices  of  livestock 
are  being  maintained  at  good  figures. 

Local  activities  in  electrical  merchan¬ 
dising  are  slack,  due  to  general  retail 
conditions  w’hich  are  poor.  This  is  a 
seasonal  effect,  inevitable  in  the  height 
of  the  vacation  season.  Mining  produc¬ 
tion,  particularly  of  silver-lead  proper¬ 
ties,  is  being  conducted  on  a  large  scale. 
There  is  a  distinct  tendency  of  local  in¬ 
vestors  to  patronize  new  offerings  of 
stock  in  legitimate  lead-silver  develop¬ 
ments.  The  fruit  crop  for  the  whole 
Inland  Empire  is  going  to  be  very  low, 
but  good  prices  are  expected.  Alto¬ 
gether,  this  territory  is  in  satisfactory 
shape  and  a  good  winter  is  anticipated. 


Denver 

Bank  clearings,  per  capita  savings, 
new’  building  construction,  employment 
and  the  general  banking  situation  here 
are  excellent.  A  slightly  pessimistic 
note  is  evident,  however,  due  possibly 
to  the  impending  presidential  election 
or  the  direct  result  of  alleged  business 
curtailment  in  the  East.  There  is  a 
surplus  of  unskilled  labor,  clerical  help 
and  migratory  harvest  workers. 

Additional  possibilities  of  oil  in  this 
state  continue,  and  Denver  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  petroleum  metropolis.  New 
wells  have  been  brought  in  both  in  the 
north  central  and  norwestem  fields, 
thus  proving  the  discoveries  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  oil  and  gas  made  last  fall. 
Commercial  activity  in  the  oil  fields 
proper  is  booming. 

Electrical  jobbers  report  a  slight 
falling  off  in  sales.  Many  believe  it  a 
seasonal  condition  rather  than  actual 
depression.  Central  station  operators 
are  optimistic  although  there  has  been 
a  small  decrease  in  power  demand. 
Hydro  plants  are  not  suffering  from  a 
.shortage  of  water,  and  there  is  plenty 
of  coal  as  most  mines  in  the  region  are 
working  on  half  time  as  is  u.sual  at  this 
time  of  the  year. 


Salt  Lake  City 

There  appears  to  be  no  material 
change  in  the  business  outlook  for  the 
Intermountain  .section  during  the  pa.st 
month.  .Some  concern  is  felt  in  the 
agricultural  territory  on  account  of  un¬ 
usually  dry  w’eather.  Dry  land  grain 
cutting  is  under  way  in  some  places, 
but  the  crop  is  below’  normal  due  to  the 
dry  .season.  Irrigated  grains,  however, 
are  doing  w’ell,  and  the  fruit  crop  in 
general  is  expected  to  be  fairly  good, 
although  it  'will  be  below’  that  of  last 
year.  Last  year,  how’ever,  w’as  excep¬ 
tionally  heavy,  especially  in  apples. 

Industrial  activity  continues  satisfac¬ 
tory.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
flour  milling,  where  new’  high  records 
in  output  are  reported. 

Electrical  appliances  are  in  faii'ly 
good  demand,  and  building  activity  is 
furnishing  considerable  w’ork  for  elec¬ 
trical  contractors.  Retailers  in  various 
lines  report  that  there  is  room  for  im¬ 
provement  in  business,  but  this  situa¬ 
tion  is  somewhat  due  to  the  natural 
summer  quietness. 

Collections  have  not  been  so  good 
during  the  past  few’  w’eeks.  This  is 
largely  due  to  the  vacation  season.  The 
general  business  outlook  is  favorable. 
There  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  pessi¬ 
mism,  and,  in  fact,  there  is  little  evi¬ 
dence  of  it. 


L 


